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Route, Etc., to Komoka, Ontario. 
Arrangements have been made with the Grand 
Trunk and the Lehigh Valley Railroads for a special 
car for Friends going to the meetings at Lobo, On- 
tario to be attached to the train leaving New York, 
Cortland or Desbroses St. ferries, at 8.20 a.m , Zighth 
month 19, connecting at South Bethlehem with 
train leaving Philadelphia at 9 a.m. Arriving at 
am = at 9.35 p.m. Arrangements have also been 
ie for the party to remain all night at the Cata- 
ract House, Niagara falls, starting next day, via 
Grand Trunk Railroad, to Komoka, the nearest 
station to Lobo. 
A round-trip ticket, at aspecial rate, will be issued 



















route, to be purchased only through the undersigned. 

Friends who cannot start from New York will 
have to purchase local tickets to Bound Brook, Flem- 
ington Junction, Phillipsburg, Easton, or Bethle- 


May Brern at any TIME. 

IT 8 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “‘sTOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
Stes CASES OP CURSCREEES. ow have not otherwise secured reduced rates, and 
desire to i the party, can do so without increased 
expense by taking the 5.50 a. m. train from Balti- 
more on the #. & O. R. R., to Philadelphia, and then 


taking the 9 a. m. train (Keading Terminal), for 
Bethlehem. 


OFFICES ; 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 
teements, 10 cents per line, one time; 5 cents 
line insertion. 


each , two times. For longer areas ponte oe ponent before the 15th. For 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- | rates and further information, ap to 
eation. ” ma J. W. HUTCHINSON, 


311 W. 84th Street, New York, N. Y. 
REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKs, 

c = powne at. eee Soe 
preferred. Money sent us mail will be at the 
Fisk of the A sending. a@~Draw checks and 
a to ~ order of Friends’ Intelligencer 





YOUNG WOMAN FRIEND, GRADUATE OF 

Normal School at Millersville, Pa., and who 

can also teach Physical Culture, wishes i 

tion as teacher. (Until Eighth month 15th, address 
M. H., Rous Cottage, (hautauqua, New York. 


FRIEND IN PHILADELPHIA, DESIRES TO 

rent a light, pleasant room to a single, el- 
derly, business Friend, for lodging only, 
in a family of two. Gentleman preferred. Terms 
per week, 75 cents. Address No. 29, this Office. 


YOARDING.— YOUNG FRIENDS, MEN OR 
women, expecting to come to the city for the 
winter, can find a pleasant home by corres- 


ding with or calling on R. E. B , 2026 Mervine 
Brreet, Philad’a. Adult Friends’ family. 
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; ; Home Comforts 

| The Whittier, Open all the Year 
South Virginia Avenue, gth house 

from the Beach. 

A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 




















The Revere, 


PARK PLACE, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


| Near the Beach. 
First-elass in all Respects. 


James [1. [lloore. 















































| M. E. Humpton. 














H. M. Humpton 
THE AQUARILLE, 


Tennessee Avenue, Atlantic Citv, N. J. 


Location is one of the best, being central, and 
leas than one-half square from the beach. The 
house is thoroughly heated, rooms bright and cheer- 
ful, as there are no obstructions from other houses. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


THE MELOS, Telephone 224, 
Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N.d., 


If you are an invalid, or if you are in need of 
rest merely, we would be pleased to offer you the 
oo of a home, while you try the bracing ocean 

5 ELIZABETH L, WEBSTER, 
Open all the Year. Proprietor. 
THE PENNHURST, 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 











































































































Remodeled and enlarged. All conveniences, in- 
cluding electric elevator, electric lights, steam heat 
and sun parior. 




















JAMES HOOD. 




















$31 for a Seven-Days’ Trip. 

On Fifth day, Ninth month 5th, from 12th and 
Market streets, at 9 a.m., through the renowned 
ae Valley to Niagara Falls, with a 25-miles 
drive a Canada, taking in eee Rapids, 

ge, 














crossing Old and New Suspension Bri to Burn- 
ing Springs Observatory ; a trip on Maid of the Mist, 
a sail from Geneva to Watkins, on Seneca Lake; 
through the wild and weird Watkins’ Glen, the 
beautitul and picturesque Havana Glen; one day 
at Mauch (hunk, visiting Glen Summit over the 
famous +witchback Railrad. For further informa- 
tion apply to &.B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


“Historical Collections of 
Gwynedd.” 


“Historical Collections Relating to Gwynedd,” 
published in 1884, has been for nearly ten years 
entirely ‘‘out of print,” and [ have had many 
applications for copies which I could not supply. 

am now inclined to print a Second Edition of 
the book, as so many requests for copies are continu- 
ally sent me. I pro a limited edition, printed 
from the type, and if a sufficient response snall be 
made to this announcement, will put the book again 
in press, without delay, 
he book contains three extended Genealogies, 
(the Evans, Roberts, and Foulke families), with 
other genealogical, historical, and sociological mat- 
ter. It makes about 400 pages octavo, and has a 
number of illustrations. 
The price will be $4.00, net ; postage or expressage 
| to be charged the nara 
OWARD M. JENKINS, 
Avalon, Gwynedd. Pennsylvania 












































The volume, 








































































































FRIENDS’ 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL ‘SCHOOL, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILAD’A. 


The erection of new buildings will delay the re- 
opening of Friends’ Central School until 


TENTH MONTH 7, 1895. 





The PRIMARY and INTERMED'ATE DEPARTMENTS, 


and the KINDERGARTEN at Fifteenth and Race Sta., 
and the Schools at Seventeenth St. and Girard Av., 
and Thirty-fifth St. and Lancaster Av , will reopen 
at the usual time, Ninth Month 16, 1895 
Circulars 7 0 "application 
YNIE SHOEMAKER, 


WILLIAM W. BIRUSALL, } Principals. 


The Kindergarten Training Class 


will be re-opened in Frienps’ SCHOOL, WILMING- 
TON, DELAWARE, in Ninth month, in charge of 


Lipa M. KIMBALL, graduate of the Hailmann | 


Schoo!, La Porte, Indiana, 1891, Evupora L. Halt- 
MANN, now of Washington, D. 8., will act as Con- 
sulting Director and Lecturer. The new catalogues 
now ready for distribution. 

Pleasant homes can be had by out of town pupils 
at reasonable rates. Write for particulars 


ISAAC T. ar Principal. 


Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Under care of Friends, Opens Ninth month 17, 
1895 Full College Courses for young men and 
oung women, leading to Classical, kngineering, 
Beientific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, 
laboratories, and libraries 
ticulars, address 
CHARLES DseGARMO, Ph.D., President. 


For catalogue and par- 


For 


Darlington Seminary yung Tadies 


Near the beautiful 
Borough of West Chester, Pa. 


Fortieth School Year commences Ninth month 
16th next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 
27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, a 
Linguistic Courses of Study. Also, an Art De 
ment. New Gymnasium. This school has ~4 
uniformly successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists. Terms — year. 

For Illustrated Catalogus address the principal. 


Richard Darlington, Ph.D., 


West Chester, Penna. 


“PEIRCE SCHOOL... 


A representative American 
Business School for both 
sexes. 


SECOND, Teno ano ) Fouare FrLoors 
er RECORD BUILDING. 
917-919 CHESTNUT oaaear 
PHILADELPHIA ___ em, 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph. D. 
Founder and Principal. 


A Commercial School of high grade, which 
couples a good English education with a system- 
atic business training. 


3 ST YEAR<—~<<<« 
under the same Principal. 


A complete all-around equipment for business 
life, including the English branches, with Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Mercantile 
Customs and Forms, Commercial Law and Geog- 
raphy, Banking, Finance, Economics and Civics. 


Entrance examinations held daily throughout 
the year. Enrollment blanks on sapiention 
me ! Sessions ’9:—’96 begin Monday, September 
5. Night Sessions, September 16, 1895. 
** Sc ool literature, includ ing addresses of Ex- 
Speaker Reed and Max O’ Rell on last Graduation 
Day, free 


Graduates are Successfully 
>>> Assisted to Positions. 


| Intermediate, 
| surroundings ‘make it 


| for circulars to 


Or 
| CYNTHIA G. — Sec’y, 


- «qualed. Finest School wr in America. 


Friends’ Academy, 


YOUR EDUCATIONAL WANTS 


TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, CLERKS 


SUPPLIED WITHOUT CHARGE 
* CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C, Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILADA., 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Ivory SOAP 


99 4460 PURE 


Keep the refrigerator clean. Use hot water, a cake of Ivory Soap 
(it leaves no odor) and a clean scrubbing brush; scrub the sides, 
corners, racks, outlet pipe and drip cup; rinse with cold water and 


wipe dry. 


THe Procter & Gama.e Co.. Cin'ts. 


Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with 
Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
sable information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai 
Chemicals. 

a consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 

of the ripened 


\ Baugh & Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 
womure Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURES. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS UO., PENNA 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


pe ey ba for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase rly M . The present build- 
ing is new and much and has ~ ¢fect san- A 
itary ents. Excellent corps of instructors. New buildings. with all modern conveniences; 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and | 227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 


tly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour an. and Literary courses, preparing for col- 


talogue particu- or business ; biological, chemical, and physical 
New vers Civ. er Ge and meee: manual training in wood and metal 


work. For Catalogue, address 
GEv., L. MARIS, neues. 


NOW READY. 


| ‘Memoirs of the Life and Religious 
Labors of Sunderland P. Gardner.” 


694 pages, with Portrait. 
Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.68. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


UST PUBLISHED. 


‘The Old Red School House” 


BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, 65 cts. ; 75 cts. by mail. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


NOW READY, 
A Chronology of the Society of Friends, 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND. 


Published by Friends’ Book Association for Phila- 
delphia Young Friends’ Association. 


Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents, 
i Send orders to 
Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St, Phha, 


lars, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN eee EY 





SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparato Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing = 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School, — 


For Boarding and ~ Pupils 
of Both Sexes. | 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles 

from Philadel phia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. | 
Liberal course of study indergarten, Primary, 
and High School. The home-like 
—— attractive to board- 
mit at anytime. Send 
LOUIS B. AMBLER 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


ing pupils. Students 





WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the toremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
tenvhers and teaching. Buildings and equipments 


An i only $5.0 = week. Address 
G. M. PHILLIPS Ph. D., Principal. 


Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND. 


A noneme 02 and Day School for both sexes. 
Thoroug oe papas for admission to any 
ose A furnishing a business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the en eare of Frien and is is 
From Ne easantly located on Long —— o> = —~ 

m New York. For catalogue and 

FRANKLIN P. eee 


Locust a " Long 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 





THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exereised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@g-When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 

| seeing the advertisement in this paper. “Wg 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
XXXII. 

The life of faith—progressive, increasing faith—is a 
motion in a straight line, and not in a closed curve. . 
It is an upward and onward life; on our knees, if you 
will, but upward and upward, and, like the stairs in 
Exekiel’s vision, still upward. And the Scriptures encour- 
age us forward, bidding us leave the word of the begin- 
ning of Christ and go (not crawl) on unto perfection. 


IF you have a friend worth loving, 
Love him. Yes and let him know 
That you love him, ere life’s evening 
Tinge his brow with sunset glow. 
Why should good words ne’er be said 
Of a friend—till he is dead ? 


If your work is made more easy 
By a friendly, helping hand, 
Say so. Speak out brave and truly, 
Ere the darkness veils the land. 
Should a brother workman dear 
Falter for a word of cheer? 


Scatter then your seeds of kindness, 
All enriching as you go. 
Leave them. Trust the Harvest Giver ; 
He will make each seed to grow. 
So, until its happy end, 
Your life shall never lack a friend. 
— The Parish Messenger. 


JORDANS AND THE CHALFONTS. 
WE receive from John C. Winston & Co., of this city, (No. 
51 North Seventh St.), a newly- published English volume, 
(London: Headley Brothers) relating mainly to that in- 
teresting period in the history of Friends when the Penns 


and Peningtons and Thomas Ellwood were living 
in the neighborhood of London, in the early years of 
Charles the Second’s reign. The title is ‘‘ Memories of 
Jordans and the Chalfonts, and the Early Friends in the 
Chiltern Hundreds.’’ The author is W. H. Summers, 
not a Friend, but—as we understand—a Congregational 
minister, whose charge is located in that neighborhood. 
(He dates his preface at Reading, in Berkshire.) The 
contents of the volume were originally published as a 
series of articles in a local journal, the Middlesex and 
Bucks Advertiser, and then at the urgent suggestion of 
many Friends were collected in their present form. 
Jordans, as our readers are aware, is an old meeting- 
place and burying-ground of the Friends. It is in 
Buckinghamshire, a few miles out of London, and lies 
at the convergence of four roads—from Chalfont St. 
Peter, Chalfont St. Giles, Beaconsfield, and Penn, all 
places not far distant. Here ground for a burial-place 
was acquired upon a lease for one thousand years (‘‘at a 
peppercorn rent, if demanded ’’), in 1671, and in 1688 
some additional ground being purchased, the meeting- 
house was built. Here three of the little children of 
William Penn and his (first) wife, Gulielma, were buried, 
in 1673, 1674, and 1675, when they were living at Rick- 








mansworth, which, though it is in Hertfordshire (adjoin- 
ing Bucks), is not far from Jordans. Here, in 1679, 
Isaac Penington was buried, and in 1682—the year 
William Penn sailed to Pennsylvania—his wife, Mary 
Penington. Here Gulielma Penn was buried in 1694, 
her son Springett in 1696, a daughter, Gulielma, in 1689, 
William Penn himself in 1718, and Hannah Penn, his 
second wife, in 1726. Here also the remains of Thomas 
Ellwood and his wife were laid to rest, the latter in 1708, 
and the former in 1713. 

Of the two Chalfonts, that of St. Peter is the more 
interesting to Friends, for here stood—and in a modern- 
ized form still stands—the mansion known as The Grange, 
which was part of the property of Isaac Penington’s 
father, ‘‘Alderman Penington,’’ of London (also named 
Isaac), and which was made over to Isaac the younger 
when he married the widow Springett in 1654, and be- 
came their home. Here George Fox, Edward Burrough, 
and many of the other early Friends visited and preached, 
and here the Peningtons lived until about 1664, when 
the property was confiscated to the king, on account of 
Alderman Penington’s activity in the operations of the 
Commonwealth, and particularly his service as one of the 
judges who condemned Charles the First to death. 
Chalfont St. Giles is noted because it was here that 
Thomas Ellwood secured a house for John Milton, during 
the prevalence of the plague in London, and here the 
great poet remained for some time, until the restored health 
of the city permitted his return. 

The region about Jordans is unquestionably the most 
interesting connected with the early history of Friends, 
if we except, perhaps, Swarthmore Hall and its neigbor- 
hood. Maria Webb, in her delightful book, ‘‘ The 
Penns and Peningtons’’ (London: 1867), which every 
Friend should read and enjoy, gave much of interest in 
reference to it, and Thomas Ellwood’s autobiography had 
already supplied much interesting material. Both of 
these works our present author, W. H. Summers, has of 
course drawn upon, but he has used also many others, 
and has especially availed himself of local histories, 
meeting records, unpublished manuscripts, etc. He 
acknowledges in his preface the assistance of a number of 
Friends who are known as historical and antiquarian 
authorities in England—William Beck, of Stoke Newing- 
ton ; Thomas W. Marsh, of Chelsea ; Richard and J. E. 
Littleboy, both now deceased; and particularly J. J. 
Green. Though not a Friend himself, as already men- 
tioned, his feeling toward them is kindly, and his ac- 
counts of their persecutions and troubles are presented in 
a tone of entire sympathy. He heads his first chapter 
with a verse from Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ The Quaker of the 
Olden Time,’’ and he begins by saying : 

‘¢ There are few more noble landmarks of the progress 
of religious thought than the Quaker movement of the 
seventeenth century, spite of the ridicule which bas been 
heaped upon it by superficial thinkers. It was a testimony 
for the simple, the natural, and the truthful, in a luxuri- 
ous, artificial, and conventional age, and if religious 
bodies are to be judged by their fruits, the Society of 
Friends need fear comparison with none, in view of what 
it has done for human freedom and progress. Their 
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views of religious liberty were especially in advance of 
the times in which they arose—times when men had not 


yet begun to learn the great lesson of respecting the | 


sacred rights of conscience—when Catholics persecuted 
Protestants and Protestants Catholics, Churchmen Dis- 
senters, and Dissenters Churchmen, while the poor Qua- 
kers, made the victims of all in turn, alone used no other 
weapons than those of the Spirit.”’ 

Tracing the origin of the Friendly feeling in the sec- 
tion of Bucks around Jordans and the Chalfonts, W. H. 
Summers remarks the fact that here, on the southern 
slopes of the Chiltern Hills,—as in the midland region 
of England generally,—the Lollards, the pioneers of 
the Protestant movement in England, were strong. These 
simple but earnest people, who began the work which 
Wycliffe and the later reformers pursued afterward, had 
little sympathy with the superstitions of the church. In 
their declaration, called the ‘‘ Plowman’s Prayer,’’ they 
use this remarkable language: ‘‘ Lord, our hope is that 
thou goe not out of a poor man’s soul that travaileth for 
his livelode [livelihood] with his hands. For, Lorde, 
our beliefe is that thine house is man’s soule, that thou 
makest after thine own likeness. But Lord God, men 
maketh now great stonen houses full of glasen windows, and 
clepeth [calleth] thilke thine houses and churches.’’ The 
Lollards held that marriage might be solemnized by mu- 
tual consent, without a church ceremony, and those of 
Norfolk are said to have denied the necessity of baptism. 
They objected to oaths, and restricted themselves to the 
simple affirmation. Three Lollards of Amersham, a short 
distance from Jordans, were executed at London, for their 
faith, as early as 1414, in the reign of Henry V., about 
two centuries and a half before the Friends appeared in 
that region. 

The volume under notice has several illustrations. 
The frontispiece is a view of the house at King’s Farm, 
Chorley Wood, where William Penn and Gulielma Sprin- 
gett were married, in 1672. This is in Hertfordshire, 
near Rickmansworth, and the Friends then held their 
meetings at the place. Another picture shows Thomas 
Ellwood’s house at Hunger Hill, where he lived from 
about 1669 until his death in 1713, and another gives an 
interior view of Jordans meeting-house. We should be 
glad to give many more details from this admirable book, 
but the great difficulty is to decide where to begin and 
where to leave off. We commend it very heartily to all 
interested,—as who among us is not ?—in the subjects 
which it treats. 


From The Friend, London. 
OUR ATTITUDE TOWARDS SCIENCE. 


FRIENDS have cause for great thankfulness that the con- 
stitution and conception of their Society are wholly 
foreign to dogmatic tests or limits, for this religious 
environment has left the individual ever free under God 
for the development of character, genius, and religious 
ideas, in accordance with the guiding of the Inner Light. 
Although unhindered by ecclesiastical traditions, we are 
continually influenced by the Quaker spirit in meetings 
for worship, in literature, and especially in our own 
homes ; but on the other hand, while thus unbound and 
unburdened by the armor of creeds and their weapons 
of logic, we are also undefended by these, and the indi- 
vidual Friend is at least as open to the solitary hand-to- 
hand attacks of doubt as the individual dogmatist. 
Perhaps the Friend is especially liable to the tempta- 
tions of intellectual pride—that foe who harassed Dante 
beyond the rest. Since he has at hand no armory of 
ready-made arguments of the Fathers of the Church, he 


' 
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may be apt to rely upon the strength of his individual 
knowledge and manhood. Perhaps more than others we 
should ever be ready to arm the solitary combatant in the 
spiritual armor of the grace of God, and to give him a 
generous assurance of our highest sympathy, prayer, and 
fellowship. For as after the hours of our great trial, 
and after the moments of defeat or of victory, there is 
no gift which we desire more than that of a holy sym- 
pathy and fellowship, such as the Church should afford, 
so there is no greater aid to us in our preparation, and 
our early development, than that which comes to us 
through faithful spiritual fellowship. And it is to be 
feared that in those congregations in which this fellow- 
ship is lacking, the germs of scepticism, of intellectua} 
pride, and philosophic doubt, will find the active guar- 
dians of spiritual health unready for combat, and win an 
easy entrance to establish the disease of doubt. Where- 
fore let us be faithful in our fellowship. 

But writing thus of scepticism and doubt, I have not 
pointed out their relation to science. In theory, per- 
haps, such a relationship should not exist.. Knowledge 
has its own legitimate field; and it is only ignorance 
which sets science and religion at war; but, unfortu- 
nately, that ignorance exists, and scepticism is its result. 
The great struggle between the soul and the brain, be- 
tween faith and logic, is, perhaps, nowhere more suffi- 
ciently and faithfully portrayed than in Tennyson’s great 
poem, ‘‘In Memoriam ’’ ; nor have I found elsewhere a 
nobler and yet human record of the victory of the souh 
over its mutinous servant. Accepting knowledge (science), 
‘¢a beam in darkness,’’ the poet perceives it must be wed 
with reverence and charity : 


What is she, cut from love and faith, 
But some wild Pallas from the brain 


Of demons? fiery-hot to burst 

All barriers in her onward race 

For power. Let her know her place ; 
She is the second, not the first. 


A higher hand must make her mild, 
If all be not in vain; and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 
With wisdom, like the younger child : 


For she is earthly of the mind, 
But Wisdom heavenly of the soul. (cxiv.) 

Let science know her place, let ‘‘ more of reverence in 
us dwell,’’ and life’s music will be unmarred ; for knowl- 
edge is a part of God’s truth and worthy of our endeavor, 
but it is nothing ‘‘ cut from love and faith.’’ That is 
Tennyson's attitude in this poem, and I think it must be 
ours. The Society of Friends has never been afraid of 
science, but it has hated scepticism, which is the idolatry 
of modern times. To worship and enthrone a part of 
man as his God, and that part but a servant, is aspecious 
and terrible form of idolatrous error. 

It is sometimes remarked that agnosticism is the right 
attitude of a Christian, and in a limited, but perhaps 
accurate sense, this is true. For the mind cannot know 
the mysteries of the Spirit, nor can it grasp, and argue, 
and apply its logic to to the final truths of its own being. 
It can no more master these truths than the eye or ear 
can perceive the invisible, inaudible, thoughts of the 
brain. Our sight needs the touch of heavenly fingers, 
for as yet, if it is not altogether blind, it seeth men but 
as trees walking, and through a glass, darkly. In matters 
of religion, that is to say, in the inner temple of life, we 
live by faith and revelation, not by knowledge and 
science ; and in so far, since ‘‘ knowledge is of things 
we see,’’ we may call oursleves agnostics, but only in so 
far. For true Quakerism is as far removed from popular 
agnosticism as the east is from the west. While, there- 
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fore, the mind can but raise an altar to ‘‘the unknown 
God ’’ as a follower of the school of Aristotle, the true 
disciple of Plato and of Paul holdeth communion with 
a Being ‘‘ who is not far from each one of us; for in 
Him we live, and move, and have our being.’’ (Acts 17). 

While I cannot deal with the subject adequately, I 
would like to suggest that one of the causes of the defi- 
ciency of science, tried in the balances of life, is that it 
is founded upon generalizations which can only be 
approximations to the vital truth, and only theoretically 
accurate ; for in life every individual is an excéption in 
some slight but vital degree ‘‘ to prove the rule,’’—while 
life itself requires a personal and individual knowledge, 
quite opposed to generalizations or knowledge by proxy ; 
it requires a living and growing knowledge, strong 
enough to face every emergency and chance of life—it 
demands a personal faith. 

When one touches scepticism with the flame of life it 
disappears in smoke and dry ashes ; and science, relieved 
of our idolatry, assumes its true position. Being freed 
from its fear, we may use it as ‘‘ the second’’ of God’s 
good gifts. For its pursuit is not merely a permissible 
occupation, but a duty imposed upon us as parties toa 
social system which is groaning daily from the burden of 
its own wastefulness. When knowledge enters the service 


of love it is the mightiest of man’s servants : 


What gift hath Knowledge worthy of desire, 
And life’s great heart, and his all- wistful eyes ? 
Hideth she not in some obsure disguise 

That truth which draweth him always to aspire 
Beyond his day toward glory—some surprise 

Of peace, made perfect in the sacred fire ? 


She holdeth not that gift richly enwrought 
With deathless joy promised us in our need ; 
She turneth her face from us what time we plead 
To her: she ruleth but the realm of thought ; 
Her service taketh us with patient speed 
To love, who hath the treasure which we sought. 


For Knowledge, whom her followers have not known, 
Dazzled and wildered by her face, which burns 
With splendor of her service, sadly turns 

From their idolatry who would enthrone 
Her queen of life: for from her face he learns 

Who doeth a service like unto her own. 


We wait for words that are not ours, to fill 
The world with meaning—waiting, listening long, 
We learn the inarticulate rhythm of song, 

And weave our knowledge deftly in it, till 
A clear voice ringeth in our life to throng 

Our brain with living thoughts, that touch and thrill 


And break into stars, and all the world is won 
For us with meaning. How we strive and reach 
Tow’rd utterance—trying all words and each 
That Knowledge taught us in far days agone, 
If they be worthy of that heavenly speech, 
So may we share the service she hath done. 


‘Where love is, God is’’; and the family is the 
home of religion, for love is light to the eyes of the 
spirit. Now the passage through the country of doubt is 
perilous even for the man. How much more for the 
child! Unless a school is a home, it is a public danger ; 
but where a school is also a home, it is an incalculable 
influence for good. And in this light it is specially im- 
portant that those who teach children should be them- 
selves most susceptible to all the holy and spiritual influ- 
ences of home life and love. For true education (as 
Jowett reads Plato for us) consists in turning the eye to 
the light; but and if our education should by any 
chance blind the eyes of our children unto great dark- 
ness, heavy indeed must be our responsibility. 

HEnry Binns. 





CORRELATION OF PHILANTHROPIC FORCES. 


Paper read by Mariana W. Chapman at the meeting of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of Plainfield, N. J.,° Half-Year Meeting. 
WEBSTER defines philanthropy as ‘‘ love of mankind,’’ 
‘« benevolence toward the whole human family.’’ If 
we accept his definition we can include in our philan- 
thropic forces only those which have in view helpfulness 
through this universal good will, though one is strongly 
tempted to bring within this circle others which are in 
close contact. The scientist, the philosopher who is 
purely a seeker after truth, confers inestimable benefits 
upon the philanthropist, for he stands behind the possi- 
bilities of helpfulness, in the knowledge which he furn- 
ishes of the laws for mental and physical well-being. 
These are closely allied to all moral attributes. They 
suggest the remedies which the philanthropist labors to 
apply to the social plague-spot that comes within his 
special line of work. 

And yet scientists, absorbed in the pursuits of mate- 
rial development, seem to become so enamored with the 
principles that govern the survival of the fittest, so sure 
of this continual accommodation of community to en- 
vironment and environment to community, that they 
sometimes intimate that all good things will come in the 
general evolution, and philanthropists make useless efforts. 
They seem, indeed, at times, to leave out the central 
force, to lose the Giver in the gift. 

Surely the Divine Power, as we see it, works through 
human channels. We will not contend that my faithless- 
ness, or yours, will turn aside what it is the will of God to 
bring, and toward which his rivers flow. There is always 
some one else to take up the broken strands and we have 
what ? Disobedience, with its own loss and suffering until 
the chaff is winnowed. Every century is pregnant with 
evils and likewise brings forth the men and women who 
work to overcome them, and as hands join hands and 
hearts are moved they are slowly fading out. We hear 
no clanking of chains in human bondage, and looking 
back we remember the work of William Lloyd Garrison, 
Lucretia Mott, John G. Whittier, and their host of 
helpers. We see our insane patients gradually placed in 
well equipped hospitals, and we remember the untiring 
labors of Dorothea Dix. We are struggling with the evil 
of demoralizing literature and we look gratefully at the 
crusade of Anthony Comstock. We shiver, at times, at 
cruelty perpetrated on little children and we turn with 
relief to Elbridge Gerry. We lament the frequent cruelty 
to animals, and think with thankfulness of Henry Bergh, 
and in vivisection of Frances Power Cobbe. We read 
with indignation of the outrages upon helpless girls in 
the lumber camps of Michigan and rejoice in the rever- 
ent work of Josephine Butler and her co laborers in the 
United States. As intelligence increased and our phil- 
osophers began to show forth clearly the cramping bonds 
of womanhood there stepped forth before the world’s as- 
tonished gaze an Elizabeth Cady Stanton, a Susan B. 
Anthony, and a Lucy Stone. 

Some one cried ‘‘ We are running all to brains, who 
will uphold the dignity of hands?’’ and directly we 
heard of Col. Auchmuty and manual training, and in 
Brooklyn arose the colossal proportions of Pratt Institute. 

We saw a city humiliated by corrupt government, 
police justices who had their price, a police force, which, 
by intimidation and threat, made guilty and innocent 
suffer alike, franchises which were theft, contracts which 
were robberies, and we beheld the herculean labors and 
indefatigable zeal of Dr. Parkhurst. It was a clarion 
voice which called to their feet the men and women of 
the city of New York. 

Since the days of John Howard and Elizabeth Fry 
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the world has teemed with workers to reform a criminal 
population, and all of this numerous band who began 
where the evil was most flagrant, at its very mouth, 
are feeling their way further and further back to its 
source ; and the chances are they will find the seat of all 
their troubles is one,—disobedience to the immutable laws 
that govern the universe. It seems as if all forces 
should unite in one great attempt to purify the beginnings. 
Spencer says ‘‘ The belief that faulty character can so or- 
ganize itself socially as to get out of itself a conduct which 
is not proportionately faulty, is an utterly baseless be- 
lief. You may alter the incidence of the mischief, but 
the amount of it must be inevitably borne somewhere.’’ 
One of the hopeful signs of the times in this direction is 
the study of social and political science, the most im- 
portant study that has ever been pursued. The seeds 
that are fruitful of virtue may be, in time, distinguished 
more clearly from those which are redolent of vice, 
possibly some at present wholly unsuspected ; and yet the 
best knowledge that can be attained toward the formation 
of human character will not produce the best result until 
there grows with it a greater moral strength than is now 
possessed by average humanity. One of our penologists 
thinks there is an approach to solution in the principle 
that children have a right to be well born, and that the 
State should permit increase of population only under 
conditions that conduce to health and morality. This 
appears at present Utopian, and unpracticable, even 
in Altrusie, but it may be a twentieth century question. 
While it is probably good logic, there is more hopefulness 
in the general thought of philosphers, that, as the 
necessity for brute force is decreasing, it will be followed 
by a corresponding decline in muscular strength, since 
nothing endures which has not in it some need of useful- 
ness ; and that future evolution will be in those qualities 
which contribute to the best interest of peaceful life, as 
intelligence and morality. Shall it not therefore be 
in a closer living with the Divine thought incarnate in all 
humanity? Emerson says: ‘‘ Great men are they who 
see that spiritual is stronger than any material force, that 
thoughts rule the world.’’ 

We cavil easily at the work of reformers, overlooking 
the fact that there is a general codrdination of many 
factors in reform, that one finds its hand within the other 
for the uplifting of the whole. We say to the prohibi- 
tionist: ‘‘ Behold, you are simply damming up a stream 
that will have its outlet somewhere. You must go further 
back because it is demand that makes supply ;’’ and the 
prohibitionist answers: ‘‘ Yes, but where the demand is 
not determined and physically ingrained, it is lessened 
with difficulty of accomplishment,’’ and he answers truly. 
When the crusaders were praying in saloons, we said : 
‘«« How useless to try to stem such a tide in such a way,’’ 
but out of it grew, from the hands that touched each 
other, the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, a 
mighty national and international band of workers, who 
are growing in strength and wisdom, and are a blessing 
to every nation that rejoices in their sisterhood. They 
said themselves: ‘‘ We are working fruitlessly with these 
liquor dealers ; we must have a voice in legislation,’’ and 
so they touched another line. 

They also felt that they must go further back into the 
heart of the children, and there came drifting into 
our public schools scientific teaching of the injuries 
engendered in the human system by the use of 
alcoholic stimulants; and when our boys and girls 
stray from the paths of honesty and virtue we have 
philanthropists again with reform schools, training 
schools, industrial farms, and much else that never 











yet while we rejoice in present blessings let us remember 

that every age has brought its fruitage for human welfare. 

The very suffering whose throes of pain have made men 
quiver were the birth struggles of the nation’s feeedom 
from each respective evil. If the subduing of the animal 
nature came through such force as we deprecate to-day, 
we may believe it had its place in the general evolution. 
Even the inhuman punishments of old had their origin 
and growth from the desire for good. Sin brought suf- 
fering, and suffering obedience, and the remedial effects 
of suffering led to its abuse, and so we have stumbled on, 
gropingly, uncertainly, but coming always into a little 
clearerday. The philanthropy, which proposes to make a 
general evenness of life and abolish the ills which are their 
own correction, attacks the wholesome renovating force, 
and yet is useful where it pulls something into line which 
has gone quite over to the other side. The excessive 
penalties attached to some offences were the swaying of 
the pendulum to the other end of an arc which began in 
common usage of the crime it punished, and in the gen- 
eral rhythm it becomes adjusted. It is only by overlap- 
ping space that we can see the things that grow. We 
grasp easily now the egoistic struggles of prehistoric man. 
The summary mode of dealing with offenders when life 
came in simpler form was unsuited to the complex ways 
of nations. The gallows and instruments of torture as 
correctives gave way to prisons (save for murder), and 
prisons are passing into reformatories ; but everywhere 
and at all times there has been some one working, and 
all about them have been helping hands. With it has 
come the altruistic spirit which tries to hold the ego in 
its balance and lessen ‘‘ man’s inhumanity to man.’’ 
The stronger sex who fancied all things were made for 
them, and that they alone possessed the souls which the 
gods loved, have awakened to the fact that the women at 
their sides had a little sprinkling of the same, and that it 
needed to be nursed and cultured like their own. It was 
a good spirit that brought the age of chivalry, but like 
many other things it did not come with perfect single- 
ness of heart. All along with it rolled the thought — 
Mothers know that the hearts of their little boys are just 
as sweet and pure as the hearts of their little girls, and 
that if anything comes to soil them more than their sis- 
ter’s in later life, it is because of the separate standard 
which has swayed the general thought. More and more 
as we look at things together, we are rising to a higher 
plane of social purity, with an earnest band of White 
Cross workers in faithful service. 

And the White Cross suggests another, with change ot 
color, whose laborers are wherever ravages of war, or storm, 
or fire have made havoc with homes and hearts from 
Florence Nightingale to Clara Barton, from the hospitals 
of the Crimea, to the German battlefields, to the Johns- 
town floods, to the Islands desolated by coast storms, we 
turn with intelligent recognition of the difference between 
the armies led by men and the armies led by women, and 
hail with joy the coming of a day when, in this tender 
light, the sacrifice of human life shall succumb to just and 
peaceful arbitration. No movement to the woman suf- 
fragist seems more thoroughly a beneficent force than the 
political equality of women. It means to her a govern- 
ment that the weaker must be under, for whom the 
stronger make prescription. No altruism goes back so 
far as the duty of setting other people right. Nothing is 
so clear to many of us now, as the way in which our 
friends and neighbors could do better work ; and as one 
side of humanity has made laws for both, the view has 
been from that side only. The view from the other 
would have been just as faulty and uneven. ‘The higher 


entered into the dreams of our worthy ancestors. And | standard to which the womanly side has been always held 
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will help in the full perspective which, in the near future, 
both shall take together, and so again all things touch for 
good with a decreased proportion of the saloon element, 
the gambling element, the criminal element, the foreign 
element, and an increased proportion of the elements 
which make for peace, for philanthropy, for religion, 
and for one standard of morality for men and women. 
None know better than the Society of Friends what 
is meant by the equality of men and women, for it 
has stood alone, among all the churches in this depar- 
ture from worldly ways. In the first Woman’s Rights 
Convention to those who thought it would bring dire dis- 
aster, Lucretia Mott said: ‘‘ She had never known any 
difficulties to arise in the Society of Friends on account 
of the wife’s not having promised obedience in the mar- 
riage contract, and that in the meetings of the Society, 
where women were placed on an equality with men, the 
result so much dreaded had not occurred.’’ Down in 
South Carolina are two Friends of ours of the heroic line, 
who have looked for years with steadfast eyes into the 
faces of a race down-trodden and despised. Their words 
of cheer and helpful counsel, and their life contact in 
the schools and homes have sent fresh blood and healthy 
nerve through so many dusky channels, that even the 
neighborhood scoffing has turned to praise. We, who 
mean to strengthen them must see that the chain of help- 
fulness shall have no broken links, for unless their con- 
duits carry, their power for good is weakened. 

Another injured race is slowly coming back into its 
heritage, leaving its war paint on the plains, and accept- 
ing the boon of full fledged American citizenship. Who 
shall blame us if we, as a society, take some crumbs of 
comfort in the thought that the early seed-sowing of 
William Penn and the careful following up of this 
** Peace on earth and good will to men in all our rela- 
tions with these children of the forest.’’ 

One of the greatest of philanthropies is that which builds 
tenement houses according to the best known laws of sani- 
tation, and asks them only a fair percentage in the way of 
profits. It is a great wisdom that neither gives nor takes 
more than its equivalent and cuts the Gordian knot of diffi 
culty between capital and labor. Shall we not welcéme 
as another solution of our labor problem the legislation 
that will place our transportation facilities on the same 
permanent basis as our postal service, so that it may 
be equally beyond its late disturbances, with their dread- 
ful consequences? ‘Then, again, we have the young life 
in our college settlements among the poor, warmed by 
that great love which the Father gives, and guided by 
the wisdom of experience, and the Salvation Army with 
its banners flying and its cymbals clashing, a veritable 
host of Gideon. And if all ways are not like ours we 
will not believe them less sincere, but— 


** Credit good where we find it, 
Abroad or our own.”’ 


kind, a very Jordan of washing, 


all ‘‘One faith, one 
baptism, and one Lord.’’ 


SPEAK to thyself the perfect word 
Thou wouldst the world should hear ! 
Be by its noble duty stirred, 
So shalt thou make it dear; 
— William Brunton. 


Keep the current of your life broad and full. To do 
this your thoughts must be full. Share your thoughts 
with others in different as well as in the same walks of life, 
and open your mind to share in their plans, aims, feel- 
ings, troubles and joys.—Sunday School World. 





; : , ; | periods of silence. 
It is all one great river for the purification of man- | 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS’ MEETING (O.) IN NEWPORT, R. I. 


HERE extremes meet, the old and the new. If it were 
necessary to locate the birthplace of Quakerism in America 
the claims of Newport would have to be considered, yet 
I have found no other meeting so ‘‘ progressive’’ as the 
onehere. The house, made up of parts built at different 
times, is still the typical, old time, Friends’ meeting- 
house. Unless tradition is at fault I to-day went into the 
room in which George Fox preached when he was here in 


| 1672, and it is still used when the Yearly Meeting con- 


venes in this city. That in which ordinary meetings are 
held still retains the old features. There is no partition, 
but in the main the sexes sit on opposite sides. The 
‘« gallery ’’ has not been disturbed and is rather impos- 
ing, being four-seated ; and to reach the highest seat six 
steps are necessary. The two sides furnish eight long 
benches, and I can imagine how venerable and impres- 
sive it appeared when filled, as it formerly was, with eld- 
erly Friends in ‘‘ plain’’ apparel. To-day its occupants 
were two men and one woman. One modified ‘ plain ”’ 
bonnet remained, but the wearer was not in the “‘ gallery.”’ 
She who sat there was youngish, and fashionably attired. 
Two ‘‘ plain ’’ coats were visible, but their wearers were 
visitors from Philadelphia, being here summering. Num- 
ber present, about seventy-five. These were mostly in 
their seats when the hour of meeting arrived, and within 
three minutes of that time singing commenced, partici- 
pated in by a considerable number of voices. After a 
brief pause came prayer by one of the men in the gallery. 
Very shortly the woman arose, opened a Bible she held in 
her hand (and which she continued to hold throughout), 
and read her text, ‘‘ Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it. Except the Lord keep 
the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.’’ Adhering 
pretty closely to the text, she spoke for forty-five minutes, 
the general thought being the futility of all efforts to be 
righteous except through a conscious surrender of the en- 
tire being to the will of God. The thought was repeated 
in divers ways and illustrated from scripture and from 
private life. She spoke of the danger of grieving the 
Holy Spirit, ‘‘the third person of the trinity,’’ which 
she referred to in the next sentence by the masculine 
pronoun. She alluded frequently to her own experience, 
and earnestly besought her hearers to make a full sur- 
render of themselves at once. Her delivery was rapid 
and vehement, her voice loud and piercing, though occa- 
sionally toned down to a persuasive mildness. Every- 
thing but the time and place seemed to suggest the old- 
time revival sermon. 

After this there were three brief talks, all by women, 


| one of them the wearer of the semi-plain bonnet ; also a 


hymn, started by the man in tne gallery who had pre- 
viously taken part. Between these exercises were brief 
The meeting closed by hand-shaking. 
A little ‘inquiry elicited the information that the 


| principal speaker was Delia Reeves, that she is ‘‘ the pas- 


tor 


ot this meeting and is supported by it. The man 


| who took part is John S. Kimber, an approved minister. 


I was one of sixty or thereabouts that assembled in 


| the evening in the same place, about three-fourths of 


them being women, mostly young. In this meeting 
nothing whatever but the place of assembly suggested a 
Friends’ meeting, as that term was understood, until a 
comparatively recent period. A parlor organ, veiled and 
silent in the morning, was much in evidence in the even- 
ing. The gallery was unoccupied, except a short time 
near the close by ‘‘ Miss Reeves,’’ for so she was called 
by several who referred to her in speaking. She stood 
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on the floor in front most of the time, reading the hymns, 
leading the singing, and directing the exercises. Some- 
times she preached as she read, using the lines of the 
hymns as texts. After several had been sung, during one 
of which a basket was passed around and a ‘‘ collection ”’ 
taken up, a period of prayer was announced, and four 
persons were thus engaged in rapid succession. Then 
came the sermon, much shorter than that of the morning, 
but of the same character. After singing again, ‘‘ testi- 
monies ’’ were called for and ten responded, all of them 
women but two. Most of these were very brief, referring 
to the speaker’s joy in the service of Jesus, and generally 
expressing a determination to be still more zealous and 
faithful in the future. Intermingled with these ‘< testi- 
monies’’ were brief periods of silent waiting and the 
singing of two or three hymns, of which the number was 
announced by some one in the audience. 

At the end of an hour and a half ‘‘ the pastor’”’ 
called attention to the fact that the Quarterly Meeting 
will meet here ‘‘ next Thursday,’’ to which everybody is 
cordially invited ; also that a camp meeting will be held 
during the second week in August, at a place she named, 
to which she hoped each would find time to give at least 
one day. She then closed the meeting with prayer. 

G. D. B. 


Newport, R. I., Seventh month 28. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 33.—EIGHTH MONTH 18, 1895. 
THE SANHEDRIN LEAD JESUS AWAY TO PILATE. 


GOLDEN ‘TeExtT.—To this end have I been born, and to this end am I 
come into the world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth my 
voice. —John 18: 37. 


Scripture Readings: Matthew 27: 1,2; 11-14; Mark 15: 1-5; 
Luke 23: 1-12; John 18: 28: 38. 

TEACHING. 

In this lesson the purpose, the motive, of the life of 
Jesus is presented in his own words; it was that he 
‘*should bear witness to the truth.’’ Throughout the 
record of his brief earthly life as given in the first four 
books of the New Testament, we can notice how faith- 
fully, how unceasingly he ‘‘ bore witness to the truth.’’ 
And no single act of his life stands out with greater 
prominence as a ‘‘ bearing witness to the truth,’’ than 
the way in which he accepted from his enemies a cruel 
and utterly unjustifiable death. To many thoughtful 
minds this is the chief significance of his death,—that, 
through fidelity to the great purpose of his life, he was 
able to yield his own will, and through this self-sacrifice 
submit to death in one of its most terrible forms, thereby 
provirg his willingness to suffer all things for the truth, 
and to show ‘‘ obedience even unto death.’’ 

To realize fully what this act of fideiity on his part 
means to us, it may be well to ask the question, —‘** What 
would his life and example have been to us if he had es- 
caped this death at the hands of his enemies?’’ Doubt- 
less if it had been his desire, power would have been 
granted him to escape them, as he had done on previous 
occasions. But if he had asked for such power, and had 
used it, of what value to us then would have been his 
life? What other soul, struggling with temptation, would 
have been fortified against it by such an example? What 
other soul oppressed with sorrow, or standing in the 
presence of death, would have been strengthened by his 
act to bravely meet and greatly suffer? But by his fidel- 
ity to the truth, even though it led to death, he has given 
by this act of self-sacrifice and faithfulness, the example 
toward which all who believe in him look for strength, 
and his death becomes an inspiration of courage to bear 
all things for the truth’s sake. 








The silence of Jesus in the presence of his accusers 
in these last moments of his life is most impressive. No 
doubt he felt that any attempt now made to reply to their 
baseless charge would only excite greater hatred and hos- 
tility. Early in the same day the chief priests and scribes 
had questioned him, saying: ‘‘Art thou the Christ ? tell 
us!’’ And he had sadly replied: ‘‘If I tell you, ye 
will not believe. (Luke 22: 67.) He knew their hard- 
ness of heart, their desire and purpose to put him to 
death ; why then should he enter into a discussion which 
could accomplish no good, and only arouse more intense 
hatred ? And so, ‘‘ as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
he opened not his mouth.’’ 

Bearing witness to the truth ;—this is the highest, 
noblest purpose of life, and each of us can, in a high 
and noble sense, fulfill it, if we will. To be true to the 
best that we know of right and truth and duty; to show 
‘* firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right ;’’ 
to be, in the midst of temptations and difficulties, pure, 
and strong, and loving, and faithful, in whatever position 
in life we may be placed,—this is to ‘‘ bear witness to 
the truth.’’ By listening to the voice of Christ in the 
soul we gain knowledge of the truth; by doing as the 
truth requires we show obedience, and through this fidel- 
ity to the truth we enter into fellowship with the truth. 

‘* Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice.’’ 
This is one of the repeated declarations of Jesus, upon 
which the central truth held by the Society of Friends is 
based. Every one that loves the truth and tries to obey 
it hears: the voice of Christ in the soul. Pilate asked, 
‘« What is truth?’’ and Jesus gave him no reply. But 
previously he had declared to his disciples: ‘‘I am the 
way, and the truth, anc the life;’’ and he had also 
promised them the ‘‘ Spirit of truth, which should lead 
them into all truth,’’ and had said that they should know 
the truth, and the truth would ‘‘ make them free.’’ Each 
of these statements is an additional confirmation of the 
great truth that his Spirit dwells within each human soul. 


LESSON NOTES. 

Christ’s kingdom is not of this world. Jesus, identi- 
fyifig himself with the spirit of God, acknowledges him- 
self a king, but aking who in no wise is to be condemned 
as desiring to usurp the crown of any earthly ruler. In 
the temptation in the wilderness he had met, fought, and 
rejected the desire for worldly dominion, and in Geth- 
semane the struggle had been repeated and the victory con- 
firmed. Now he could say once for all, without a dis- 
tracting thought, My kingdom is not of this world, 
else would my servants fight to protect my life to them. 
His kingdom is é# this world but not of it. At least we 
find here its beginnings, though we look for its fullness in 
time to come. He left to those who should follow him, 
the commission to set up his kingdom here in detached 
spots and disconnected places, until he shall come in 
power to join all under the Christ rule according to 
promise. If his second coming be altogether spiritual as 
we believe and understand, and a gradual enlightenment 
rather than a sudden flash of glory, his universal dominion 
is just as sure, and our work just as helpful and clearly de- 
fined. 

How true it is that everyone that is of the truth, 
that loves truth for truth’s sake, heareth the vaice 
of Christ. Inevitably are all who strive earnestly for 
the ‘* better way’’ of life attracted either to the Word 
of God within the soul, or to the biography of Jesus, in- 
complete as it is, or to both. Goodness flows to good- 
ness, the goodness in other mea, if it be true, flows to 
the goodness of Jesus Christ, as rivers to the sea, by one of 
the great universal laws. 
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‘* What is truth ’’ continues to be asked by self- unsat- 
isfied souls. The Word of God is truth, and we may 
possess it by degrees,—for it seems to unfold before the 
seeking spirit as a flower to the eye,—if we care to do so. 
The great truth is this; God’s love to us. If we listen 
for his word within, and strive to be obedient, we shall 
discover this fact, and be by it inspired to newness of life 
and invested with new powers. Truth appears to unfold 
before us, but the truth does not change, it is only that 
we gradually awaken to its unfathomed depths. 

A significant touch is given to the character of Herod. 
He was ‘‘ exceeding glad’’ to see Jesus, hoping to see 
some miracle done by him. That was hardly the spirit 
of lowly wish for convincement, but rather of thirsting 
curiosity and love of excitement. When Herod found he 
could gain nothing from Jesus, he set him at nought and 
mocked him, and sent him back to Pilate. 


THE VALUE OF FORESTS. 


The following is a summary of a lecture by Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock, 
State Botanist of the Pennsylvania Forestry Commission, at West Ches- 
ter, Sixth month 22, 1895. 

THERE are five ways in which the preservation of our 
forests conduces to the general good. In the first place, 
trees break up rocky soil, by sending their roots and 
rootlets down into the tiny crevices and forcing their way 
thus even into the solid rock. The leaves, falling yearly, 
decay, and fertilize the rock disintegrated by the roots. 

Secondly, forests aid very much in retaining water. 
Where the trees have been cut or burned away and the 
ground left bare, the falling rains do not sink into the 
earth, but run quickly off, making floods whose effects 
are disastrous, and also washing away the rich top soil 
from the hills. The Juniata Valley and the west branch 


of the Susquehanna have lost $1,000,000 by floods, 
within the last four or five years. 
Thirdly, forests are most important factors in mod- 


erating our climate. The forests of the Adirondacks 
have saved 5,000,000,000 tons of water to the climate, 
This wealth of moisture rises again in large part as clouds, 
and clouds preserve vegetation from frosts. 

In England, the grand old forests of oak have seemed 
to impart their character to the people, and they were 
historically a great wall of defense between London and 
the invading hordes of Norsemen. There are in Penn- 
sylvania fine portions of oak forests along the Juniata, 
and in Centre county, the primeval forests still stand. 
Hemlock grows there 50,000 feet to the acre. 

Fourthly, forests furnish material for our industries. 
Forestry does not decry the use of lumber. It has no 
war with the lumberman. Its battle is against the wilful 
or careless destruction of the forests. In one place in 
Sullivan county, a fine growth of hemlocks was destroyed 
in burning out underbrush for the purpose of raising 
huckleberries. One thousand square miles of our State 
lie denuded of trees. There are parts of Pike and Mon- 
roe counties so impoverished that the owners would not 
pay taxes onthe ground. The lecturer saw 400 square 
miles of Pennsylvania in flames at one sweep, but nobody 
made an attempt to put out the fire. The State affords 
adequate protection for all property except forests. One 
serious cause of forest fires is the flying sparks from loco- 
motives under heavy pressure ascending steep grades. 
They all profess to be provided with spark protectors, 
but the protection is far from sufficient. 

The fifth and last point is that forests renew our 
health. Birch, pine, balsam, and hemlock are rich in 
curative power for pulmonary troubles. In the north of 
our State are many lovely health resorts, beautiful lakes, 


| on Sunday, not a case was brought in. 
| 


and fine waterfalls. There are fifty or sixty cascades 
equal to any in the Adirondacks. The Bushkill region 
is well covered with birch and hemlock. Harvey’s Lake, 
Lake Renovo, Pawbach Falls, Falls of Indian Ladder, 
and many other spots are exceedingly beautiful, and 
should be preserved to the State for sanitary reasons in 
their present well-wooded condition. 

The future welfare of the community depends upon 
the preservation of our forests, and this depends upon 
the enlightenment of the right men. They are not many 
in number, but they have a tremendous power for good 
or ill. We are too apt to say, ‘‘ What does it matter? 
There is timber enough for all needs while we live.’’ 
But in so far as we are intelligent and conscientious we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that it is our distinct and 
simple duty to leave this heritage of ours at least as valu- 
able as we find it. Forestsshould be cut down when ma- 
tured, and used in manufactures ; but new ones should be 
planted to take their places, and all possible precautions 
should be taken to guard against the wasteful harm of 
forest fires. 


‘*Dry’’ First-pay In New Yorx.—Commissioner 
Roosevelt meets the charge that intemperance has 
increased in New York since the enforcement of 
the excise law by a flat denial, which he _ backs 
up from the police reports. In addition, the surgeons of 
various hospitals report that the number of people brought 


| in with broken heads because of drunken rows has fallen 


off greatly when the saloons have veen closed. The sur- 
geon in the hospital on Howard Street, which has the 
larger part of the Italian quarter to cover, states that 
Sunday before last [Seventh month 14], there were only 
two calls for the ambulances, which is something unpre- 
cedented. At Gouverneur Hospital, where the surgeons 


| are usually kept busy Saturday nights and Sundays patch- 


ing up the wounds of men and women who have been 
hurt in drunken brawls, the house surgeon reports that 
Sunday before last, with the exception of a few men who 
got hurt in the manufacturing stores where work is done 
A similar report 
was made at the Harlem Hospital, where there has been 
a sudden stoppage in the Sunday cases coincident with 
the closing of the saloons; and the superintendent 
declares that the action of the Police Board in enforcing 
the Sunday closing law has been a great boon to the peo- 
ple. These reports go to confirm commissioner Roose- 
velt’s statements as to the diminution of crime resulting 
from the action of the Police Board.—Christian Register, 
Boston. 


THE CRAZE FOR THE PERSONAL.—One is sometimes 
forced to wonder who and where the people are,in whose 
interest our periodical literature is filled to the overflow 
with descriptive bits about living men and women. Not 


| invariably men and women of any marked claim to rec- 


ognition either. Persons who have no right to step out 
of obscurity are, by reason of accidental connection with 
some enterprise or society, brought into the effulgent 
blaze of type, their portraits appear, we learn where they 


| were born, where they went to school, and where they 


were married, and their opinion on every matter under 
the sun. Interviewers go up and down the land asking 
all sorts of questions, because the times, they say, demand 
this sort of personal writing. We wonder whether, if 
the public were allowed to tell its side of the story, it 
would not express itself as very much bored, and quite 
willing to get along with much less than it now has of 





the element of gossip and small detail in its daily reading. 
—Christian Intelligencer. 
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LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN. 


In the current issue of St Micholas, the juvenile monthly 
magazine, Elbridge S. Brooks concludes a story, ‘‘ A Boy 
of the First Empire,’’ in which Napoleon the First has 
been presented as the fit object of a lad’s regard and re- 
spect. The boy Philip is the most prominent person in 
the story, but the emperor is the overshadowing figure, by 
whose favor Philip is encouraged and stimulated like a 
plant in the sunlight. The emperor is presented as a mar- 
velous personage, grand, towering, perhaps even benign- 
ant. ‘With the serenity that marks a great soul,’’ says 
Brooks, Napoleon placed his signature to his abdication of 
his ‘‘ throne,’’ in 1814, before his banishment to Elba. 

‘« The serenity that marks that a great soul ’’ is a qual- 
ity which can be ascribed to few characters in history. 
It is altogether undeserved by him who may be justly 
termed, in the phrase of H. D. Traill, the English his- 
torical writer, ‘‘amilitary malefactor.’’ The most casual 
study of Napoleon’s career discloses so many acts of 
cruelty, perfidy, and utter selfishness that no one with a 
just sense of the truth, or of duty to the reading world, 
would venture to employ such expressions in relation to 
him, or to depict him as the just object of a young man’s 
‘hero worship.”’ 

It is a pity that such material is thought desirable for 
juvenile publications. We confess to a feeling of some 
surprise that so intelligent and judicious a writer for the 
young as Mary Mapes Dodge should select it for a publi- 
cation which is under her direction. 


Is it possible, we 


should like to ask her, that the temper of the time is such | 
that a large circulation cannot be had now for a juvenile | 


magazine unless it be strongly marked with a warlike 
character? Here in S¢. Micholas is a serial story, the 
tale of the pirate ‘‘ Blackbeard,’’ or Teach, who robbed 
and killed along the Atlantic coast in the early years of 
the last century, and finally was put to death in a des- 
perate conflict,—minutely described in this story,—in 
the waters of North Carolina, south of Norfolk. There 
is also in the magazine the narrative of the cruise of a 
war-vessel, and a description of a fierce battle between 
it and another ship at sea. It can be fairly said, we are 
sure, that these are the chief features of the magazine, the 


other material in it being of a decidedly less forceful | 


and impressive character. It is therefore natural to ask, 
as we have already done, whether such material is so 
demanded by the market that an editor who seeks success 
in a wide circulation cannot disregard 


If this be the case we are worse off than perhaps many 


| taste of the readers. 





the demand? | 


have realized. If we look back to the older juvenile 
periodicals, Our Young Folks, for example, or the earlier 
one by ‘‘ Grace Greenwood,’’ her Little Pilgrim, we shall 
see in a moment how gentle and modest they were by 
comparison. Doubtless they would appear very dull and 
commonplace to the pirate lovers and Napoleon admirers 
of the present day, but if so, it only emphasizes what we 
are saying, that there has been a remarkable change in 
the character of the magazines, and presumably in the 
The articles in Our Young Folks, 
twenty-five years ago, dealt with those subjects which 
were esteemed appropriate to the condition and expe- 
riences of childhood, inculcating gentleness as well as 
manliness, and moral goodness as well as physical courage. 
The change is surely very marked. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue London Friend, discussing the recent elections for 
members of Parliament, and their bearing on ‘‘ the tem- 
perance campaign,’’ insists that the friends of temperance 
need not be discouraged. ‘‘ Never before,’’ it says, 
‘‘has the question of temperance legislation been 
brought so prominently before the whole electorate for 
consideration and for decision. The decision for the 
time being is adverse, and this we regret. But that the 
definite issue should be raised in the face of the whole 
nation is an immense gain. Once raised as a national 
problem, once accepted as a government measure, it is 
certain that one effort after another to grapple with and 
control the liquor traffic will be made, whatever party is 
in office.’’ 


ConTROL and restriction of liquor selling will evi- 
dently be the first effort. Arthur J. Balfour, the Con- 
servative leader of the House of Commons, (he holds 
the position of ‘‘ First Lord of the Treasury ’’ in the 
government), in a speech at Manchester, said that with 
the objects of temperance men he had the profoundest 
sympathy, and signified his desire for legislation to di- 
minish the evils of drink. The Friend suggests some 
measures which it thinks are feasible. ‘‘ There can be 
no doubt,’’ it says, ‘‘that we are ripe for a Sunday 
Closing bi}! for England. Scotland obtained Sunday 
Closing in 1854, Ireland in 1878, Wales in 1881, while 
England alone continues to be disgraced by the open 
traffic in strong drink on the Day of Rest. A Children’s 
Protection Bill and an Inebriates’ Bill also seem fairly 
on their way, and both these measures can be carried by 
the present administration. 


In Minnesota what is called the ‘‘ 9 o’clock curfew 
ordinance ’’ is being adopted in some of the cities and 
towns. Duluth, it is stated, will soon adopt it. The 
ordinance proposed there will prohibit persons under 


| fifteen years old from appearing on the street after nine 
| o’elock in the evening without a proper care-taker, and 
| provide a fine or imprisonment for violation of the or- 


dinance. This appears to be a reversal of the movement 
which so long had been observable, by which the _privi- 
leges allowed children were increased, until they, in some 
cases, appeared to exceed the rights of grown persons. 
The operation of the Minnesota system will be watched 
with interest. 


FRIENDS in Canada, in the neighborhood of Cold- 
stream, are anticipating with interest the visit of the 
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Friends who are summoned to attend the meetings of the 
committees there, this month. It is expected those from 
the eastern yearly meetings, going by way of Niagara, 
will reach Coldstream on the zoth. Next day the Phil- 
anthropic Union Committee will meet, and on the 22d 
the First-day School Committee. On the 23d will occur 
Lobo Monthly Meeting, and on the 24th Pelham Half- 
Year Meeting ; the afternoons of these days will be occu- 
pied by the Committees on Religious and Educational 
Conferences. 


ARRANGEMENTS have now been made, as fully as pos- 
sible, for the trip to Coldstream, by John Wm. Hutch- 
inson, of New York, and we call ateention to the notice 
which he gives elsewhere. Those who intend going with 
the party on the 19th, over the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
by way of Niagara Falls, should write him at once, in 
order that tickets may be secured for them. Those from 
this city will most conveniently join the party at Bethle- 
hem. The total cost from here, for the round trip to 
Coldstream, including hotel charge for lodging and 
breakfast at Niagara, (night of the 19th and next morn- 
ing), will be about $20,69, to which about $3.50 must be 
added for those from Baltimore. The Friends at Cold- 
stream should be notified, (through Arletta Catter, 
chairman committee of arrangements), by those intend- 
ing to go. 


BIRTHS. 
KIRK.—At Pleasant Grove, Pa., Sixth month 15, 1895, to Levi 
B. and Mary R. Kirk, a daughter, who is named Helene H. 


PAUL.—At Moorestown, N. J., Seventh month 9, 1895, to Wil- 
liam M. and Tacie P. Paul, a son, who is named Parry EI. Paul. 


DEATHS. 


EAVENSON.—After a lingering illness, Eighth month 1, 1895, 
in her 20th year, Mary Spang, wite of Alben Eavenson, and daughter- 
in-law of Alben T, Eavensan, of Philadelphia. 


GARDINER.—At Mt. Laurel, N. J., Seventh month 20, 1895, J. 
Aubrey, son of Charles H. and Sarah H. Gardiner, aged 15 years. 


GARDINER.—At Mt. Laurel, N. J., Seventh month 29, 1895, | 


Joseph Gardiner, in his 80th year. 


HALLOWELL.—On First-day, Seventh month 28, 1895, at 
Bethayres, Pa., George R. Hallowell, in his 58th year ; a member of 
Abington Monthly Meeting. 


HULME.—In Philadelphia, on the evening of Seventh month 27, 
1895, Samuel Hulme, in his 77th year. 


MATTHEWS.—At her home in Baltimore, Seventh month 25, 
1895, Margaret Matthews, in the 76th year of her age ; a member of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting, Park Avenue. 

She was a daughter of Eli and Mary Matthews, of Gunpowder, 
Baltimore Co., Md., and of Gunpowder Monthly Meeting was a birth- 
right and active mem»er until a few years ago, when she removed to 
Baltimore. Her remains were interred at Gunpowder mz2eting-house, 
on Seventh-day, the 27th. 


WATSON.—At the residence of her son-in-law, M. M. Morlan, 
in Canton, Stark county, Ohio, on Seventh month 9, 1895, Rachel M. 
Watson, M. D., widow of Theodore Watson, and daughter of Amos 
and Mary Bewley, formerly of Lower Makefield township, Bucks Co., 
aged 81 years, 2 months, and 9 days. 


WETHERALD. —In Baltimore, Seventh month 17, 1895, 
Thomas Wetherald, youngest son of the late Thomas and Ann 
Wetherald, aged 69 years 


Ir takes faith and courage to hold fast to our princi- 
ples and our old fashioned modes of worship according to 


the divine plan. Butit takes courage in all kinds of busi 
ness to hold fast integrity. 
important than business integrity. 
stealing from God. 
man. 


Idolatrous worship is 
Robbery of gold is stealing from 
Which is the worst ?—CAristian Instructor. 








home. 





| opened bright, clear, and pleasant. 
| gathered at meeting to-day, to whom the Gospel of a 
| loving God and of man’s duty to love him was freely 


Religious principle is no less | opened, eliciting close attention, and the meeting closed 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

VISITS WITHIN NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING.—II. 
SECOND-DAY morning, (Seventh month 29), we spent 
quietly resting in the beautiful home of Mary Wright, 
near Sands Point, L. I., where, sitting on the porch, we 
overlooked Hempstead harbor and Long Island Sound 
dotted with vessels, like an ever-moving panorama, and 
enjoyed these beauties of nature and the achievements of 
man. In the afternoon we had a meeting at Manhasset, 
which was much more largely attended than we had ex- 
pected. We were led to present to the people our funda- 
mental principles, and the result of obedience to it, and 
to show that we did not hold up anything new, but only 
the religion designed to be the normal condition of man 
from the beginning, and to point out some of the de- 
partures from it which had taken place in the history of 
men, and yet through all these departures the Lord from 
time to time had been sending his messengers to call his 
people back from their wanderings. We went home for 
the night with James and Anna Willitts and in the morn- 
ing had the agreeable company of Isaac Sherwood and 
wife. 

Third-day morning we left Long Island for Purchase, 
being met at Rye, in Westchester county, N. Y., by Wm. 
F. Haviland, and taken to his home for dinner. In the 
afternoon we attended the meeting of ministers and elders, 
a very comfortable meeting, a sense of much harmony 
and unity prevailing among them, though we found a little 
service by way of encouragement and counsel as to an 
undue anxiety regarding themselves as individuals; also 
what others should do to promote the best welfare of so- 
ciety, and what the future of the Society may be. The need 
of more trust in the Heavenly Father and being content 
to do each day’s duty faithfully was presented as the an- 
tidote for those anxious feelings. After meeting we went 
to the home of Anna Willitts for tea, where we held a 
parlor meeting in the evening, which proved to be a sol- 
emn and deeply interesting opportunity. Many indi- 
vidual states were feelingly and closely addressed ; at its 
close expression was given of thankfulness for the oppor- 
tunity. We then returned to Wm. F. Haviland’s for the 
night, the weather being very pleasant after a very heavy 
shower about the time for the assembling in the afternoon 
meeting. 

Fourth-day, the 31st. Attended the quarterly meeting 
at Purchase to-day, which was said to be larger than 
usual. The subject of the testimony this morning was 
from the text: ‘‘ Be ye also perfect, as your Father in 
Heaven is perfect.’’ A deep solemnity spread over the 
meeting ; all seemed to be baptized into a feeling of deep 
reverence and love. The business of the meeting was 
mostly of a routine character, but conducted in much 
harmony and with life. After the meeting closed nearly 
all remained to attend a meeting of the Philanthropic 
Committee, which we had been invited to address on the 
topic of Temperance. An ample lunch was provided, 


| after which, and before reassembling, the time was spent 


in social converse. At the close of the last meeting we 


| went home with Ellwood Burdsall, whose wife was a 


former acquaintance of ours while she was in her western 
The evening passed in their hospitable home was 
much enjoyed by us. We returned to our friend, Wm. 
F. Haviland’s home for the night. Fifth-day morning 
A goodly number 


under a precious covering of the Divine Spirit, and all 
appeared to feel that the quarterly meeting has been a 
season of favor and that it was good to have been there. 
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We went home to dine with Mary Carpenter, widow 
of Jacob Carpenter, and daughter of Daniel and Amy 
Griffin. There we met a number of Friends, among 
whom were John and Sarah Ann Wildman, of Langhorne, 
Pa., who were in attendance at the quarterly meeting. 
After spending the afternoon in pleasant social converse 
we went to the home of Robert and Esther H. Barnes for 
tea and the night, and here again we found much enjoy- 
ment in their hospitality, and in meeting with a number 
of Friends. 

Sixth-day was occupied in social visiting in the morn- 
ing, at Robert Barnes’s. Robert then took us to the 
home of the children of Daniel and Mary Tripp, who 
were cousins of mine. Here we dined and spent the 
afternoon in a very pleasant manner. Toward evening 
Samuel Tripp and wife drove us over to Samuel and 
Phebe Stouten, also my cousins, where we staid the night 
and until the afternoon of Seventh-day, when their son, 
Daniel C. Sands, took us over to Chappaqua, to Joshua 
Washburn’s. After being there a little while we took a 
walk through the grounds that formerly belonged to 
Horace Greeley, and as we neared the house we met 
Gabrielle’s husband, who insisted upon our going into 
the house, and on entering we found they had as guests a 
prominent Bishop of the Episcopal Church (his name I 
did not clearly understand as we were introduced), a 
member of Congress, and another gentleman who had 
been abroad in government service, and the wives of 
some of them. We were very kindly received, and 
enjoyed the call very much; our stroll through the 
beautiful and romantic grounds of the estate was very 
pleasant. 

First-day morning, the 4th of Eighth month, went 
with Joshua Washburn and family to the First-day school 
at Chappaqua, which, though not large, was an interest- 
ing one. Then came the meeting, which was quite well 
attended. The message given was from the text, ‘‘ Ye 
shall know them by their fruits,’’ from which a practical 
lesson was drawn, showing the nature and kind of fruit to 
be borne to evidence that we were the followers of the 
Christ within. This was followed by a short supplica- 
tion by a member of the other branch of Friends, in 
harmony with the thought previously delivered, and the 
meeting closed under a precious covering. 

We went home with Robert S. Haviland to dinner, 
soon after which we proceeded to Mt. Kisco, wherea 
meeting had been appointed for the afternoon. As we 
waited, the clouds portended a shower, which, however, did 
not overtake us until we had reached the place of meet- 
ing. Though it interfered with some coming out, yet we 
had a nice sized meeting, to whom the message given was 
from the inquiry of the young man, ‘‘ What shall I doto 
inherit eternal life?’’ and the answer of Jesus commented 
on and explained in its practical application to our needs 
to-day. After meeting we went home with Charles and 
Sarah A. Robinson at the Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
with whom we spent the evening in recalling the inci- 
dents of our early life, we having been school mates, and 
in some more serious conversation and remained with 
them for the night. Joun J. CORNELL. 


At Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, at Norristown (Pa.), 
on the ist instant, the committee to have the care of the 
‘ meeting-house at Providence was reappointed. This has 
been for a number of years notin use. It is in Upper 
Providence township, in Montgomery county, near the 
Schuylkill river, and about eight or ten miles above 
Norristown. Phoenixville, in Chester county, is near 
by. When the country was first settled, Providence had 
a number of Friends’ families, and there was a meeting 
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established there, which was laid down perhaps twenty- 
five years ago. The house is in good repair, and there is 
ground attached, part of it a burial-place. At the 
monthly meeting last week, David Foulke, in reply toa 
question, said the house might be used, in its present 
condition, for appointed meetings, in moderate weather, 
though there was no provision for heating. We mention 
the matter so that Friends traveling in the ministry, or 
having a prospect in that direction, may consider whether 
they might not feel a concern to reopen the house. 


Phebe Griffith, a minister, and Emily Jackson, an 
elder, of West Chester, Pa., have obtained minutes of 
Birmingham Monthly Meeting to attend Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, to be held at Salem, Ohio. 


Newtown Enterprise: Dr. Edward H. Magill, of 
Swarthmore College, and Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of the 
George School, will address the Wrightstown First-day 
school at 3 o’clock on Third-day, the 13th inst., at their 
summer pic nic, on Worthington’s Island. Everybody 
will be cordially welcomed. The school is in a very 
prosperous condition this summer, about 170 names being 
enrolled. 


Aaron M. Powell is expected to attend Asbury Park 
Friends’ Meeting, held at Whittier Memorial Hall, 
Second avenue and Emory street, on First-day, Eighth 
month 11, at 4 p. m., and John J. Cornell is expected to 
be at the same place the 25th of Eighth month, at the 
same hour. Ww. 


At Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, held at Woodstown, 
Seventh month 30, Rachel M. Lippincott obtained a 
minute to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting, in company with 
her brother Joel, and his wife, Mary E. Borton. They 
also have a prospect of attending Centre Quarter on their 
return. 


REMARKABLE LAKES IN BritisH CoLumBIA.—Little 
Shuswap Lake is stated to have a flat bottom, witha 
depth varying from 58 to 74 feet, measured from the 
mean high water mark. The deepest water found in the 
Great Shuswap was 555 feet, about six miles northward 
from Cinnemousun Narrows, in Seymour Arm, though 
the whole lake is notably deep. Adams Lake, however, 
exceeds either of the Shuswaps, as its average depth for 
twenty miles is upward of 1,100 feet, and at one point a 
depth of 1,900 feet was recorded. In the northwest 
corner of this lake, at a depth of 1,118 feet, the purpose 
of the scientific explorers was defeated by the presence 
of mysterious submarine currents that played with the 
sounding line like some giant fish and prevented any 
measurement being taken. It is a complete mystery how 
the currents could have been created at this depth, and 
scientific curiosity will no doubt impel either public or pri- 
vate enterprise to send a second expedition to the scene 
this summer to endeavor to solve the riddle. As the height 
of the surface of this lake is 1,380 feet above the sea 
level, its present bed is, therefore, only 190 feet above 
the sea, although distant 200 miles from the nearest part 
of the ocean. Dr. Dawson and his associates believe 
that the beds of some of the mountains lakes in the re- 
gion are many feet lower than the sea level.— Vancouver 
World. 


So much of our power and peace consists in knowing 
where God would have us be, and in being just there. — 
F. B. Meyer. 
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FRIENDS’ MEETINGS IN LONDON. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, Seventh month 12. 

WE attended, last First-day, Westminster Meeting, not 
the largest but the most centrally located of the London 
meetings. I might here say that those in London 
and its immediate vicinity form London and Mid- 
dlesex Quarterly Meeting, with six monthly and 
twenty-five particular meetings scattered through the 
great city and its suburbs. Westminster Meeting, which 
is in the neighborhood of the Abbey and the Houses of 
Parliament, is the one which strangers in London usually 
visit, owing to its convenient location. We met there 
Silvanus P. Thompson, the electrician (who visited the 
United States in 1893, and was at Philadelphia), and 
saw Thomas William Marsh and his wife, the latter origi- 
nally from Germantown. The Marshes live at Chelsea, 
not far from the old home of Carlyle (now public 
property, maintained as the Carlyle Museum), and in the 
neighborhood of many literary associations—those con- 
nected with Mary Somerville, George Eliot, Dante Ga- 
briel Rosetti, Leigh Hunt, Dean Swift, etc. 

The meeting-house at Westminster is comparatively 
new. The old house stood a short distance away on 
ground belonging to the Duke of Bedford (?) and when 
the lease fell in he would not renew it, so they found 
another location, near. I understood they were still un- 
able to buy land, and so simply rent the ground for a long 
term of years. Nearly all the land on which London 
stands is held in this manner, the owners, mostly mem- 
bers of the ‘‘ nobility,’’ being made immensely rich from 
the annual income from the property. 

The great headquarters of Friends in London is 
Devonshire House, where the yearly meeting sits. [This 
was very interestingly described in the INTELLIGENCER 


AND JOURNAL, in Fifth month, 1894, by a correspondent 
in London.] Here isthe office of Isaac Sharp, the ‘‘ Secre- 


tary ’’ for the Society. Here are kept all the records of 
births, marriages, and deaths, and here meet the Home and 
Foreign Missions Committees, etc. There is a spacious 
and well-lighted reading-room, the fire-proof vaults, con- 
taining many papers, books, and pamphlets relating to 
the Society at large, which can be found nowhere else, 
and which if lost could not be replaced. Recently, in 
some unexplained way, a number of tracts, etc., mostly 
relating to America, and highly prized by ‘* collectors ’’ 
of such things—imprints of William Bradford, Reynier 
Jansen, Benjamin Franklin, and other colonial printers, 
—were taken from the Devonshire House collection, and 
it will give an idea of the valuation placed on these to 
say that the committee paid $325 for the recovery of a 
single one, a little tract of but four pages,—two leaves, 
—which had reached the hands of a dealer, who was not 
aware it had been stolen. Most of the missing books and 
pamphlets have now been returned to their proper places, 
after a very considerable outlay in time and money, but 
’ there are still sixty tracts missing, of which, however, all 
but five are duplicated by others in the collection. 

Isaac Sharp kindly took two hours of his valuable 
time to show me through the two strong rooms, and other 
places where books and papers of interest are kept. He 
finds, he says, American visitors generally appreciative 
and enthusiastic. In this short time we could only glance 
at the many documentary treasures, and I can here give 
but a brief outline of them, and of their historic value. 
First we saw the five big sheets of parchment, each 24 
by 36 inches, containing the names of 1,100 Friends, 
who were released from prison by Charles II., in 1672. 
Then there are the huge volumes, probably forty or fifty, 
altogether, records of the ‘‘ Sufferings’’ of Friends, 


from 1650 down to the present time, from which Besse 
drew the information for his published volumes. On a 
long shelf are the minutes of the Yearly Meeting, from 
its beginning in London, 1672, minutes of the Meeting 
for Sufferings, of the Six Weeks’ Meeting, and of the 
‘¢ Morning Meeting,’’ which in olden time had oversight 
of the publication of books and ‘‘ broadsides,’ in the 
controversies of the Society. There is a good-sized box 
full of Penn manuscripts, another of Fox and Fell papers 
from Swarthmore Hall, and in other places are autograph 
letters from many of the early Friends, a short journal 
of George Fox, which he endorsed as never having been 
published, and Fox’s ‘‘ Cranmer Bible,’’ of 1541. This 
last has been carefully kept, and I copy here the memo- 
randum of its history: 


‘¢ Joseph Gurney Bevan, given by Morris Birkbeck, given to M. 
B. by James Collinson, a proctor at Lancaster. Bought by the said 
proctor of a hawker, bought by the hawker of A. or H. Abraham, of 
Skirton, near Lancaster, who were great grandaughters of Margaret 
Fox, wife of George Fox.—Presented by Paul Bevan, in 1835.”’ 

A book of treaties with the American Indians, begun 
by Anthony Benezet but not entirely completed, is among 
the treasures, being valued by collectors at $900. Thomas 
Story’s writing table, a quaint, plain old piece, with 
several secret drawers, is among the recent gifts to the 
meeting. But this is only a suggestion of the character 
of the great stores of manuscripts and printed matter 
here gathered. The shelves are filled, and there are 
many boxes and parcels whose contents have not been 
examined. Isaac Sharp and his assistants are arranging 
and indexing the whole collection, so that it may be 
known just what it contains, and may be available to 
those who desire to consult its treasures. The work is 
proceeding slowly. 

Attached to the meeting, and adjoining the pleasant 
reading-room is a gallery containing pictures, mostly por- 
traits of prominent Friends. Here are John Bright, 
William and Mary Howitt, William Allen, Dr. John 
Fothergill, John Dalton, the chemist ; Elizabeth Fry, 
Benjamin West, Isaac T. Hopper, Edward Pease, one of 
the fathers of English railways, and many others. Then 
there are photographs and paintings of the different 
Friends’ schools, and of some of the meeting-houses, 
and other pictures relating to Friends. When our Phila- 
delphia Young Friends’ Association gets its new building 
it must devote at least one spacious room to such a col- 
lection, and I will venture to say it will be the most in- 
teresting and attractive in the building. 

Last Third-day was London and Middlesex Quarterly 
Meeting. It was held at Devonshire House, beginning 
at 4p.m. There were present six Friends from Phila- 
delphia, including Jonathan E. Rhoads, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, and David Scull, of Twelfth Street Meeting, 
Philadelphia. William Evans, of Moorestown, N. J., 
who was Jonathan Rhoads’s companion, has been com- 
pelled to return home, the climate (apparently) having 
developed asthma, and rendered him unable to remain. 
(Even the Friends here have experienced the great influx 
of Americans this year, there being thirteen visitors with 
certificates from Ainerica, at the yearly meeting.) After 
the religious meeting, which concluded about 5.30, dur- 
ing which there were several communications from Friends 
on both sides of the house, all adjourned to tea, which 
was served in the women’s meeting house, a short distance 
away. (It occurs to me to say here that in all the meet- 
ings we have been able to attend, so far, Friends divide 
in sitting, the men on one side and the women on the 
other.) The quarterly meeting reconvened for business, 
at 6 o'clock, in joint session. This is called the ‘‘ con- 
ference,’’ and subsequently the men and women separated 
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for such business as they might have to transact. In 
point of attendance the conference was much larger than 
the religious meeting which preceded, the explanation 
being, no doubt, that it was then after business hours, 
and young men who could not sooner get away could 
now have the opportunity of attending. A considerable 
part of the conference was occupied by a report from 
John T. Dorland, who with his wife and two companions 
has recently paid an extended visit to the missionaries 
and Friends in Egypt and Palestine, having a minute for 
that purpose. 

The hour of meeting, 4 o’clock, with its sessions 
continuing during the evening twilight, is a very plea- 
sant time of day, and with the tea served at 5.30, the 
arrangement is apparently convenient. The long twi- 
lights, as many know, are One of the pleasures of an Eng- 
lish summer. The sun now sets about 8.30 and rises 
about 3 30. AsI write now, at nearly nine o’clock, we 
have just lighted the lamp, and in the street below it is 
plenty light enough to read. At Edinburgh, where we 
happened to be on nearly the longest day in the year, it 
did not get really dark till after ten o’clock, and owing 
to the short period of night, we had some difficulty 
in getting our full allowance of sleep. We see the boys 
playing cricket in fields as late as nine, which is a reason 
I have heard given in America why the English play the 
game better than we do—they have so many more 
hours to practice. As England stays up so much later at 
night, itis naturally later getting started in the morning, 
notwithstanding the sun makes so early a start. Business 
men get down to their offices from g to 10, and we are 


rarely able to get started in the morning for sight-seeing | 


before ten. Cur 
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A TEACHER’S NOTES: HANOVER, GERMANY. 
SEVENTH MontH 10. This has been such an interesting 
day that I think I shall begin right at the beginning and 
describe it throughout. First of all, we got up late to our 


coffee and rolls and found a few letters awaiting us and | 


two postal cards with the welcome news that our trunks 
had arrived. Immediately I started out to get them, my 
friend going to her *‘ Fraulein’’ who is to give her 
lessons at one and one-half marks per hour,—that is 37% 
cents. After some difficulty I found out a way to get to 
the freight office by street railway, and went first to the 
office and presented our receipts. Then after some 
delay and questioning I was made tosign the postal cards, 
pay the money, then passed on to the custom house offi 
cers. These I found, in their official uniforms of green, 
after walking through a long freight room as long as 
Broad Street Station. The papers I had were then taken 
up, examined, and others given in addition, and I was 
sent to still another official. With him I went to the 
trunks, they were opened and carelessly examined, and 
then I had to deliver my baggage to the mercies of a bag- 
gage man and my papers to another official, and depart 
with nothing at all! But in a couple of hours our trunks 
and the baggage receipts were here in the house, to our 
great joy. This will give you an idea of the system— 
we might call it ‘‘ red tape’’—with which everything is 
done. But universal politeness I met with everywhere, 
nor do I think I was cheated. 

After coffee to-day we went out for a walk, anda beau- 
tiful one it was. We took the tramway out to ‘‘ Her- 
renhausen ’’ the estate of the late King of Hanover, who 
was deposed when the province was annexed to Prussia in 
the ’60’s, and which is now kept up as a sort of public 
park. To-day the fountains were playing. The greatest 





| enough to read and to eat our supper without light. 
| is something that is a constant surprise to me, the long 
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one throws its water over 225 feet, and as the wind blew 
it into spray, the rainbow flashed its colors constantly. 
It is forced up by water power from the stream Leine, 
and I have never seen a more graceful fountain. The 
grounds are laid out in the manner of those at Versailles, 
and artificial grottos, caves and cascades are placed at 
various intervals, and flower beds bloom in great profu- 
sion of color and variety, the exceedingly rich, dark-red 
geranium beds struck our attention atonce. I neglected 
to say that a beautiful avenue of lindens in four rows 


| leads up to the castle garden. 


After we had sufficiently admired this fine work of art 
and nature combined and the beautiful marble statue of 
Princess Sophia, we passed over the street into the garden 
or park around the palm house, and to me it was more 
beautiful still than the fountains. A most magnificent row 
of old lindens, at least 200 years old, stretched away at 
one side, and their tops made an emerald roof over us. 
After coming out from this avenue, the beauty of which 
made me think of the words, ‘‘ the trees were God’s 
first temples,’’ we saw before us the Mausoleum where 
King George and Queen Augusta lie in marble state— 
beautiful white figures they are, work of that master 
hand, Rauch. Beautiful, solemn, and restful is the im- 
pression given by these more than life-size white statues, 
lying in royal beauty before us, types of a majesty far 
greater than their earthly power, the majesty of creative 
art. Our day was completed with a glass of lemonade, 
taken in one of the open gardens of which the Germans 
have so many, and it was exceedingly pleasant to sit 
around the little table together and look out on the 
flower beds in the large circle before the coffee house. This 
is a custom which we might well borrow from the Ger- 
mans, and in time perhaps it will come. It is unfor- 
tunate that such public places as do exist in America are 
such poor representatives of their kind over here. We 
came home at about half-past eight, and it was still bright 
This 


twilights. 

Seventh month 12. The morning is rainy and 1 am 
going to see about a German teacher, as begin to feel like 
doing more definite work. 

Seventh month, 14. We went to the Aegidien kirche 
this morning to church. It is a very old church, but the 
interior has been modernized ; the exterior takes one back 
to the middle ages for it is of the fourteenth century and 
several tombstones are on the outside, one of which was 
put there in 1490 in memory of seven citizens who 
bravely defended the tower, then there as a part of the 


| wall around the city, and who fell at their post, burnt 


to death by the enemy. 

This afternoon I took alone a very interesting walk 
through. the immediate vicinity of the house here, and it 
is full of the old Gothic houses of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, and if I ever longed for an artist’s power, I 
longed for it to-day. One red tiled, peaked roof rises 
above the others and where a few green trees grow in the 
gardens, the contrast is fiae Tne palace here is of a 


| dark gray stucco and is flanked on either side by these 
| red-tiled houses. 


I wandered in and out through the 
narrow streets and looked up at the roofs and stories, 
with their quaint windows, and passed first one gld 
church and then another, and over open squares and 


| around various monuments and out upon the so-called 


‘* Waterlooplatz.’’ Here is a monument erected to the 
Hanoverians who fell in the battle of Waterloo, and the 
square is used for a drilling place for the soldiers. 


| Among the little sights that caught my attention was 


a fountain witha statue of some noted man, and the wa- 
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ter coming from the nostrils of a number of frogs 
placed around the rim. 

As I was returning home, there came up a sudden 
shower and then the sun came out, and all at once there 
appeared a most beautiful rainbow right over the red- 
tiled Gothic roofs and by the church tower. I have 
seldom seen so beautiful a sight. F. H. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
IRRIGATION IN UTAH. 


WE can hardly think of Utah without connecting the 
Mormans with it, and also their Jerusalem, Salt Lake City, 
or the City of the Saints. They are certainly a wonder- 
ful people, and will have a history almost as wonderful in 
coming time as that of Moses and the Children of Israel. 
In 1846 Brigham Young with his followers left the last 
vestige of civilization at Council Bluffs, lowa, and 
boldly entering the vast desert and mountain waste, led 
his band safely by almost the same line as is now occupied 
by the Union Pacific Railroad, a distance as this road 
runs of 1,070 miles, claiming to be guided by the Divine 
hand in all their movements, not heeding the importuni- 
ties of his followers, until on the 24th of Seventh month, 
1847, they emerged from Emigration Canon, on the spot 
where Fort Douglass now stands, when he declared as 
revelation, ‘‘ This is the promised land.’’ And surely it 
was a most charming prospect that opened before them. 
As far as the eye could reach to the north, south, and west 
lay the beautiful basin with its larger and smaller sea or 
lake, but with no visible outlet, and here they laid the 
foundation of one of the most beautiful cities of our coun- 
try. We will not follow its history, and can only say, 
wonderful. Here is the renowned tabernacle, elliptical in 
form, 250 feet long by 150 wide, and 70 feet from floor 
to ceiling in highest part. The interior of the building 
presents an oval arch without pillar or post for central 
support, and arched entirely with wood. Then the great 
‘*Temple’’ that no ‘‘ Gentile’’ is permitted to enter, 
with its gilded Angel Maroni with her uplifted, extended 
horn ready to summon the faithful on ‘the last day.’’ 
The Temple was 40 years in building, many of the stones 
in the earlier part of its construction being hauled by 
oxen 16 miles, two days being required to make one trip. 
Surely a romantic and wonderful history, new to every 
visitor or student, and hard to leave. The rippling 
streams at the road-side and branching off into lawn and 
garden reveal the secret of the growth and spring-like 
fragrance of all trees, plants, and flowers that greet the 
vision at every home. 

On leaving the city we traveled over the U. P. R.R., 
166 miles south to Clear Lake, that is to beatown in the 
near future. We were met at the station by Charles Al- 
drach, the superintendent of two irrigation plants located 
here. It isan undeveloped country,—that is, so far as 
agricultural products are concerned. Water must be the 
first thing, and they seem to have that to perfection, and 
are all ready for operation next year, when they expect 
to see the enterprising settler make the now barren waste 
blossom as the rosé. The first prospect we visited is not 
yet completed, but will be thissummer. It is very appro- 
priately called Clear Lake and is situated six miles east 
of what is to be the town of that name. It is a most 
beautiful body of water and fed entirely by springs, some 
two hundred in number, the largest one bubbling up in 
the centre. It is at the base of a mountain of lava, and 
by its rough mountain surroundings has every indication 
of having once been the crater of a volcano. Soit is not 
dependent on winter snow or spring rains for its supply. 
It is proposed to increase the storage capacity by building 





an embankment reaching from hill to hill, when it will 
cover about 300 acres and enable the outlet to be on a 
higher level, so as to reach every part of the tract 
intended to be watered, which is estimated at about 
15,000 acres. They have a way of measuring water as it 
flows in a river or canal and experience teaches the 
amount of water required per acre, so they can approxi- 
mate very closely. In some respects this is one of the 
best tracts visited. It is pure spring water, and, as 
already said, it is not dependent on winter snows or spring 
rains, and is said to be the strongest in the months when 
water is most needed. Another advantage it has,—there 
are no prior rights to interfere. I will speak more of 
this hereafter. There is only a few miles distant a large 
mountain of lime that makes as solid a wall as I ever 
examined. Also one of mineral paint about the color of 
Spanish brown, and yet another of rock salt. Wesawa 
number of buildings painted with the paint, and in 
quality it resembles Venetian red. 

In the afternoon of the same day we visited the Swan 
Lake plant, which joins the above on the west. Its 
water is supplied by the Sevier River, and by means of 
embankments and dams a reservoir is made that covers 
over 8,o00 acres. The main canals and laterals are 
already complete and cover an area of 50,000 acres, some 
of which is government land, and all in the market at 
very reasonable prices. Some of this land along the 
river is certainly very rich, and all of it is claimed to be 
of superior quality. Our good friend, Aldrach, insisted 
on our remaining another day, when he would take us to 
see some of the adjacent Mormon farmers, who have been 
for several years on their farms, and would beyond ques- 
tion demonstrate the possibilities of soil and climate. 
There are about fifty miles of main canals and main 
laterals. This does not of course include the farm ditches. 

This county, Millard, has a population of about 7,000, 
—1,077 live in the county seat, Fillmore. We were told 
they had no doctor in the county, and no use for any. 
Although it was quite warm when we were there the 
nights were cool and pleasant, and from its elevation of 
nearly 6,000 feet it derived all the benefits of the Colo- 
rado climate. 

I cannot close without referring to the kind hospi- 
tality of our host and his interesting family, including a 
married daughter and husband, who left their own home, 
six miles away, to enjoy for a season the pleasures of 
social life. Living so nearly alone made them appre- 
ciate even our company. And I can bespeak for any 
who may call on them the same considerate kindness. 

In my next I will try to give some account of a 
developed system in the northern portion cf the territory. 
For fear some might think these articles are in the interest 
of Union Pacific land sales, I will say I know of no lands 
owned by the company in the vicinity of any locality of 
which I have written or may hereafter write. 

Holder, Illinois. EDWARD COALE. 

OnLy a deeper vitality, a richer filling of our spirits 
with the Spirit of God, an assurance of the possible 
divineness of the human life by an experience of how 
richly it may be filled with divinity—only this can make 
us be to our brethren, and make them beto us, all that 
God designed.—PAillips Brooks. 


THE heart of consecration is not devotion to this or 
that kind of service for Christ, but devotion to the 
Divine will. It may not be any form of activity ; some- 
times it is quiet waiting. It is readiness to do, 
not what we want to do in His service, but what He gives 
us to do.—/. R. Miller. 
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Educational Department. 


EARLY SCHOOLS IN BUCKINGHAM. 


AT a recent meeting of the Bucks County Historical Society, at 
‘* Wolf Rocks,” in Buckingham township, W. W. H. Davis, of 
Doylestown, read an interesting paper on some features of the town- 
ship history. We copy here part of what he said concerning schools : 

The three most noted schools in the township in the past century 
were “ Tyro Hall,’’ the ‘‘ Friends’ School,” and the ‘‘ Hughesian Free 
School.”’ Tyro Hall was built about 1789 on a subscription of £99 
contributed by thirty-two persons, and the lot was given in trust, by 
David Gilbert, to the care of three trustees, elected by the contributors. 
The last board were John C. Shepherd, Jesse Haney, and Joseph 
Beans, in 1854. The house stood on the roadside just above Green- 
ville, and one on the same site is now used as a dwelling, but whether 
the original, or built subsequently, is not clearly determined. 

The first action toward establishing ‘‘ Buckingham’s Friends’ 
School ” was taken in Second month, 1792, by the Monthly Meeting 
appointing a committee to raise means. In this way £759 were 
obtained to which the Harker legacy was added, £245, and others, 
Joseph Walker, Jonathan Inghams and Thomas Watson. The school 
building was erected in 1794, and is still standing, but no longer used 
for school purposes. When the Friends separated the school fund was 
divided. The Hughesian School was founded on a legacy left by 
Amos Austin Hughes at his death, in 1811, the real and personal 
property amounting to $21,450. It was left to educate the poor 
children of the township, and such others as stood in need, “ forever.’’ 
If necessary they were to be clothed and fed. A charter was obtained 
in 1812, and the building erected; and the school maintained for 
many years; but, within recent years the school was discontinued and 
the money turned over to the township school fund. 

Buckingham had another school equally noted in its day, that 
should not be overlooked, Martha Hampton’s Boarding and Day 
School for Girls at Greenville on the York Road. It was kept up for 
a number of years, and there many of the matrons of the township 
received their education. Tradition tells us the boys of the period 
were anxious to enjoy the advantages of Miss Hampton’s seminary, 
and possibly the society of the girls as well, and a few of the very 
nicest boys, prime favorites, were admitted to the school, of whom 
Edward M. Paxson is said to have been one. 


JoHN Mott's ScHooLt —[Communicated.]—About seventy years 
ago John Mott, a well-known minister in the Society of Friends, 
founded a school for girls, located about twenty miles south-west of 
Albany, from which place it was reached by stage. In its early days 
the school was well patronized both by distant Friends in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, and by the adjacent population. The rates of 
tuition, as nearly as the writer recollects, were $20 for a term of thir- 
teen weeks, for the common English branches. No instruction in 
languages or higher English was offered. At the time the writer was 
acquainted with the school, Mary S. Hallowell (afterward Lippincott) 
was the principal teacher, and Janette and Rachel Harned, Rebecca 
and Elizabeth Walton (now Thistlethwaite), and representatives of the 
Comfort and Hampton families were students. The school afterward 
admitted boys, and became more local in its character. About 1836 
John Mott closed his school, and went to live in Michigan. The lo- 
cation of this school was considered remote, even at that time, it being 
three miles from a post-office ; and this fact makes it remarkable that 
it should for years have drawn its patronage from so wide a circle of 
territory. Doubtless John Mott’s travels and reputation as a minister 
served to acquaint Friends with his school, and to lead them to feel 
that to have their children under his guidance was sufficient recom- 
pense for the trouble incurred in transporting them to his secluded 
home J. U.R. 

Oak Hill, N. Y. 


EpucaTion Must Keep ALItve.—The intense breeze of practical 
life, the Christian Register says, has pentetrated into the academic 
hall ; and the student in the recitation-room and laboratory feels the 
stirrings which come from the real world. President Eliot, in his 
speech at the Harvard alumni dinner, emphasized this when he said ; 
“We are not interested in producing here languid observers of the 
world and spectators at the game of life. We want to produce by the 
hundreds and thousands devoted workers in the world of to-day!” 

lt is the source of great encouragement to know that those who 
have in charge the liberal instruction of our young men and women 
are working on the broader lines of education, and recognize the great 
changes which have taken place in society. Thus we see the difficult 
and very grave problems which the modern graduate will be brought 
to face, and the perils which arise from the readjustments of social, 
scientific, intellectual, economic, and religious questions in an age of 
radical transformations. Hence is evident the need of new educational 
outfit from year to year; and the truth is emphasized that the aim and 
end of a university course of instruction is to enlarge the scope of 
knowledge and train a generation of strong thinkers, inspired by lofty 
ideals and with the earnest ‘‘ desire to be of service in the world.” 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL, principal of the Boys’ Department of Friends’ 
Central School, is at Nantucket, Mass., with his family, where they 
will remain until some time in Ninth month. 

Edward Coale and wife, of Holder, Ill., who have been absent 
nearly two months traveling in the States farther west, returned to 
their home on the 27th ult. They had traveled nearly 8,400 miles, 
in eleven States and Territories. We give in this issue an interesting 
letter from Edward, and others will follow. 

Charles F. Jenkins, with his wife, and their companions, reached 
home, by the steamship Uméria, on the 3d inst. We shall have two 
or three more of his letters, describing his observations abroad. 


THE VANISHED VOICE. 


THERE stood a tree beside his boyhood’s door 
That faced the west, and often, just before 

The sundown, seemed transfigured with the light 
That flooded in, and keen upon his sight 

Burned images of flame ; and from the tree 
Fluted a nameless bird so goldenly 

He seemed part of the sunset and the sky. 


The listener had listened for that cry 

Of love and longing many a weary time, 

And heard it never: nor can mortal rhyme 
Encompass half its sweetness. Could the place, 
The homely homestead, and the subtle grace 

Of youth return, the magic moment when 

The westering day shows heaven to mortal men, 
Though transiently, perchance the chanting bird 
Would be there too, perchance his voice were heard. 


The listener listens vainly. Song is rife 
Still in the world, still love illumines life, 
But he would give the all of after-years, 
Its triumphs, wisdoms, and revealing tears, 
To list that little bird-soul from its nest 
Leap into lyric rapture, sink to rest, 
Youth in the air, and sunset in the west. 
—Richard Burton, in Harper's Magazine. 


ABIDING WITH GOD. 


LET every one, whate’er his calling be, 

Therein abide with God: so wrote of old 
Saint Paul to them at Corinth, and to me, 

With loving lips, to-night, that truth was told. 
I had grown weary with my strifes and cares, 

And murmured o’er the service of the day, 
Wherein I had forgotten, unawares, 

That thus I still might honor and obey. 


Therein abide with God: would I might ne'er forget, 
That evermore I might with him abide : 
What matters where or how the stamp is set, 
Or what the furnace where the gold is tried, 
So that the metal has the sterling ring, 
So that the likeness of the King is shown— 
God’s ceinage still, that to the soul may bring 
Such wealth as merchant princes have not known. 


In market-places where the race is swift, 
And competition on temptation waits ; 
In quiet homes where unseen currents drift 
A thousand petty cares through open gates ; 
Let each and all, whate’er the calling be, 
Therein abide with God ; from break of day 
Till set of sun they shall his purpose see, 
And serve him in his own appointed way. 
—Anson D. F. Randolph. 


—In 1894 the population of the United Kingdom, according to the 
Registrar-General’s return, was 38,776,154, England and Wales hav- 
ing 30,060,763, Scotland 4,124 691, and Ireland 4,590,700. The 
birth-rate for the year in England and Wales was the smallest on 
record, 29.6 per 1,000 less than the mean for the last ten years; the 
death-rate (16.6 per 1,000) was also the lowest on record, being 1.5 
per 1,000 less than the previous lowest rate, that for 1888, and 2.6 
lower than the ten-year average. 


—Evaporated potatoes are reported as the latest preserved food 
product of the Pacific coast. A Washington concern engaged in the 
business of preparing evaporated apples and prunes has been experi- 
menting with potatoes, and finds that, prepared in this way, they will 


a good for an indefinite time and retain practically all their food 
value. 
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THE SHRIKE OR ‘‘ BUTCHER-BIRD.”’ 


Olive Thorne Miller writes in the July Atlantic of her observa- 

tions of a shrike or ‘‘ butcher-bird.”” She overthrows popular tradition 
when she says : 
Tue manners of the shrike are as fine as one would ex- 
pect from so distinguished looking a personage, digni- 
fied, reposeful, and unusually silent. I have seen him, 
once or twice, flirt his half-opened tail and jerk his 
wings, but he rarely showed even so much impatience or 
restlessness. He sat on the fence and regarded me, or 
he drove away an intrusive neighbor, with the same calm 
and serious air with which he did everything. I have 
heard of pranks and fantastic performances, of strange, 
uncouth, and absurd cries, and of course it is impossible 
to say what vagaries he might have indulged in if he had 
thought himself unobserved, but in many hours and days 
of close study of this bird I saw nothing of the kind. 
The only utterance I heard from him, excepting his song, 
of which I shall speak presently, was a rattling cry with 
which he pursued an intruder, and a soft, coaxing ‘‘ yeap’’ 
when he came to the nest and found his mate absent. 

_One of the most prominent traits of this bird, as we 
find him depicted in the books and the popular writings, 
is his quarrelsome and cruel disposition ; and ‘‘ brigand,’’ 
‘* assassin,’’ ‘‘ murderer,’’ and ‘‘ butcher’’ are names 
commonly applied to him. 

I watched the shrike several hours daily for weeks, 
and from the first I was every moment on the alert for 
the slightest manifestation of these characteristics ; and 
what did I find out? First as to his quarrelsome dis- 
position, his unfriendliness with his own species. I have 
already spoken of the amicable association, in the very 
nesting-tree, of half a dozen of the birds, as reported 
by a trustworthy and experienced observer. On one 
occasion, somewhat later, I saw an exhibition of a similar 
friendliness among four adult shrikes. They were 
frolicking about another thorn tree in the same pasture, 
in the most peaceful manner ; and while I looked, one of 
them picked up a tid-bit from the ground and flew to the 
nest I was watching, thus proving that the nesting-bird 
was one of the group. At least twice afterward, when 
silently approaching the nest, I found two other shrikes 
hopping about with the one I was studying, on the 
ground, almost under the tree. On my appearance the 
strangers flew, and the nest-owner went up to his mate 
with an offering. We do not think of calling the robin 
or bluebird particularly quarrelsome, yet fancy one of 
these birds allowing another of his species to come to his 
home-tree! Every close observer of bird ways knows 
that it is apparently the first article in the avian creed to 
keep every other bird away from the nest. 

And how did the terrible ‘‘ brigand ’’ treat his neigh- 
bors? Therobin, indeed, he drove away, but meadow 
larks sang and ‘‘sputtered’’ at their pleasure, not only 
beside him on the fence, but on his own small tree ; gold- 
finches flew over, singing and calling, and no notice was 
taken of them; sparrows hopped about among the 
branches of the thorn at their discretion ; a chickadee 
one day made searching examinations of nearly every 
twig and leaf, going close to and over the nest, where the 
sitting bird must have seen him, yet not a peep arose. 
Sometimes, when madam left her nest for refreshment, 
she would sweep by abird who happened to be on the 
tree, thus making him fly, but she never followed or 
showed any special interest in him. Whatever other 
shrikes may be or do, at least this pair, and the three or 
four others who visited them, were amiable with their 
neighbors, small as well as great. 

If bravery is a virtue,—and why is it not, in feathers 
as well as in broadcloth ?—the shrike should stand high 








in our estimation, for he does not hesitate to attack and 
make his prey animals which few birds of his size dare 
touch ; not only mice, but creatures as well armed as go- 
phers and others. 


I was particularly desirous to hear the song of the 


shrike. He is not classed with singing birds, and is not, 
I think, usually credited with being musical. But 
Thoreau speaks of hissong, and others mentionit. John 


Burroughs tells of a shrike singing in his vicinity in 
winter, ‘‘a crude broken warble,’’ —‘‘ saluting the sun 
as a robin might have done.’’ Winter, indeed, seems to 
be his chosen time for singing, and an ornithologist in 
St. Albans says that in that season hesings by the hour 
in the streets of the town. 

Therefore did I sit unobtrusively on the near side of 
the thorn-tree, leaving the birds their screen, to encour- 
age them to sing ; and at last had my reward. One very 
hot day I did not reach my place under the maple till 
after nine o'clock, and I found the shrike, as I frequently 
did, on the fence, on guard. Ina few moments, when I 
had become quiet, he went to the nest, and sitting there 
on the edge, hidden from my distinct view, he conde- 
scended to sing, a low, sweet song, truly musical, though 
simple in construction, being merely a single clear note 
followed bya trill several tones higher. After delivering 
this attractive little aria a dozen or more times, he flew 
out of the tree and over my head, and sang no more. 


IF THEY WOULD! 
IF all the boys and girls you know 
Would romp and play and run 
With you all day, I’m sure you'd say, 
‘* My, what a lot of fun!” 





And if all the little boys and girls 
On days when they must go 

To school, would study half as hard,— 
My, what a lot they'd know! 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE common “ poison ivy,” (Rhus toxicodendron) sometimes called 
poison oak, is increasing with alarmiug rapidity, the West Chester 
Village Record says. It is everywhere, and adapts itself to a variety of 
circumstances and conditions. It can climb up a fence post or a tree, 
or it can descend from a ledge of rock and throw stiff, self-supporting 
branches out into the air and sunlight. Or it can, with equal ease, 
flourish on the ground, amidst grass, in full sunlight, or grow on the 
ground in the shady woods. It is all too adaptable. 


—Great preparations are already making in Paris for the interna- 
tional exhibition to be held there in 1896. An interesting feature 
will consist of a new bridge over the Seine 100 meters broad, and with 
houses, theatres, and monuments on either side of it, like the Pont 
Neuf in olden days, not to mention old London bridge. It will span 
the Seine from the Champs Elysées to the Invalides. 


—A raw potato will remove mud marks from black clothes. It 
should be cut in half and rubbed on the marks. 


—An authority on jewelry estimates that there are at least $200,- 
000,000 invested in this country in various kinds of gold and silver 
ornaments. 


—A new Trans-Pacific record has been made by the steamship 
Gaelic, which arrived at San Francisco from Hongkong via Yoko- 
hama. She made the trip from Yokohama to San Francisco in 13 
days, 8 hours, and 44 minutes, beating the record, made a year ago, 
by 2 hours, and 15 minutes. 


—Lord Acton has a private library of 60,000 volumes, which is 
believed to be the largest in England. 


—At Pheenixville, Pa., the Phoenix Iron Company are turning out 
several Ferris wheels. They are uniformly sixty-five feet high, and 
are ordered for different summer resorts. The World's Fair wheel is 
now being placed in position at Lincoln Park, Chicago, where it will 
be a permanent attraction. 


—A dispatch from London, Eighth month 2, says : ‘‘ In the Chancery 
Court this afternoon Justice Chitty decided a case against Lady Henry 
Somerset, who sought to refuse the renewal of a license for the sale of 


liquor in a hotel situated upon her estate in Reigate. The justice 


informed the lady that she must not allow her personal opinions to 
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affect her actions in her fiduciary capacity, she merely holding her 
estate as a tenant for life, and decided that the license should be 
renewed. Inasmuch, however, as she acted in good faith, the court 
would allow her costs.” 


—A report tothe English Parliament shows that from 1877 to 1893 
inclusive, 353 English convicts were sentenced to be flogged under 
laws which allow this punishment to be inflicted in certain gross cases 
of assault. It is said that such crimes have not diminished in fre- 
quency as a result of the severity of the punishment. 


—Laura Ormiston Chant, the English reformer and speaker,expects 
to arrive in this country early in Tenth month, to attend the national 
convention of the W. C. T. U., at Baltimore beginning the 18th of that 
month. She will make her home, in this country, with a friend, 
(“ Mrs.” Herbert Sawyer), at Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

— Minnesota has recently established a woman’s school for agricul- 
ture, where cooking, dairying, sewing, gardening, the chemistry of 
foods, and the like are taught. 

—Michigan University sends out seven hundred graduates this 
summer. Co-education does not seem to diminish the numbers of that 
thriving university. — Woman's Journal. 

—Jean Ingelow is surrounded by a flock of household pets in her 
quiet home at Kensington (London), where she spends her winters, as 
well as in her summer home at Nice. She is seventy-four years old 
now ané lives very quietly, and rarely puts anything forth in print. 


—‘* Logomachy ’’—the letter game—is not always played with a 


box of letters before you. Some people can do it in their heads, be- 
guiling the half hour before sleep consents to come, or while sitting in 
a dentist’s waiting-room, or waiting for a train, by fitting the letters 
into the word. It helps to train the memory, but not the observing 
powers. 


—When Charles Bond and wife, of Warminster, returned from 
meeting on First-day, the 7th of last month, they found their children, 
grandchildren, and numerous friends assembled for the purpose of 
commemorating Charles's 76th birthday, which they did in a becoming 
manner.—Newtown Enterprise. 


—Only God knows how many innocent people have been lynched. 
It has just been discovered that a negro, Bob Haggard, lynched two 
weeks ago at Ford, Ky., charged with assault, was innocent of the 
crime. The story that was told of how the deed was done has been 
proved utterly false, and the dispatch says that “the work was done 
by a few hot-headed men who did not take time to inquire whether 
Haggard was guilty or not.’’"—. Y. Jndependent. 


—Apple growers in Pennsylvania still consider the Smith's Cider 
and the Baldwin apples two of their most productive varieties. There is 
scarcely a season that passes without these two bearing full crops,— 
neither of them are apples of first quality, from the point of view of a 
dessert table, but they are at least good enough when other varieties 
are scarce.—Mechans’ Monthly. 


—Curiosity has been aroused as to the largest specimen of any of 
our forest ‘trees, so far as known. Among elms this eminence is 
claimed,—one in Portland, Connecticut, standing near St. John’s 
Chapel, a mile from Gildersleeve, which is twenty-two feet in circum- 
ference ; but one is reported from Ledyard on the “ Larrabee Farm,’’ 
which is twenty-four feet, and the spreading branches cover half an acre. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


ing power and durability. 


Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 
FAHNESTOCE, 

Pittsburgh. 
J=IW 


” New York. . 
KENTUCKY, ing, 
Louisville. 5S 


JOHN T.LEWIS & BROG.CO | 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 





list genuine brands). 


Tint the White Lead to any shade of color desired with the Na- 
tional Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors, prepared especially 
Send for pamphlet giving information and color-card. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 


for this purpose. 
I: is free. 
St. Louis and Chicago. | 
ULETER 


” New York. 
UNION, * 





W hatever 


the price, Pure White Lead is the best and 
\cheapest paint, because of its great spread- 
Properly applied, 
‘it never chips or scales, thus forming the 
‘best possible base for subsequent repaint- 
The price of Pure White Lead is now 


lower than ever before in this country (see 


—Two or three years ago the State of Georgia virtually fined At- 
lanta University several thousand dollars a year for its refusal to ex- 
clude a few white children—belonging to faculty families—from the 
class-rooms in which it was educating its negro pupils for good and 
useful citizenship. The State of Florida, it appears, has gone further 
yet in that direction, making it a penal offense to teach in or patronize 
any Floridian school in which white and negro pupils are taught to- 
gether. The statutory penalty for this offense is a fine of $150 to $500 
or a jail sentence of three to six months. The American Missionary 
Association (against whose Orange Park school it is especially aimed) 
will test the validity of the Florida law. 


—The Empress of Japan is described as a little woman, who al- 
most disappears in the long-trained dresses of Western civilization in 
which she now appears at court ceremonies. Even in high-heeled 
boots she appears almost a dwarf in the eyes of Europeans. She has, 
however, an expression of dignity in the face that is described as “ very 
impressive.” 


—The movement in favor of summer outings for poor children in 
London and other large cities of England is stronger this year than 
ever. Philadelphia was the first large city to move in this matter many 
years ago. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A SHOCKING massacre of English missionaries, men, women, and 
children, took place at Ku Cheng, (or near there), in China, on the 
31st instant. Ten persons, perhaps twelve, are reported killed and 
others injured. A few of the missionaries, probably five (including 
two children), escaped. The perpetrators of the act were fanatical 
natives, but the local Chinese authorities are charged with complicity. 


THE threatened ‘‘ Indian war” in Wyoming evaporated last week, 
the Bannock and other Indian bands who were considered “ threat- 
ening’’ having retired. The killing of Indians by a party of whites, 
which led to the trouble, should be inquired into. 


THE exports of specie from New York last week were $2,415,- 
280, of which $1,538,400 was gold. 


THE fighting in Cuba continues, and the rebels appear to be by no 
means suppressed. There have been numerous reports of engage- 
ments, but the newspapers and all news correspondence are under 
severe censorship by the Spanish authorities, so that the truth con- 
cerning them is not publicly known. The rumors that the revolution- 
ary party had formed a provisional government in Cuba are confirmed. 
General Bartolome Masso was proclaimed President. 


ALL the business portion of Berlin, Maryland, and many resi- 
dences were destroyed by fire on the night of the 4th inst. The total 
loss is estimated at about $200,000, with only $25,000 insurance. 
Berlin is a place of about 1,000 inhabitants, on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, in Worcester county. 

THE award of the Hodgkins prizes under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institution, (Washington, D. C.), was announced on the 
6th instant. Two hundred and eighteen papers were submitted in 
competition. The first prize of $10,000 was awarded to Lord Ray- 


leigh and Professor Ramsay, of London, England, for their researches 
as to atmospheric air. 





NOTICES. 


*.* Friends’ Almanac, 1896.—Corrections 
for this should be sent at once to Friends’ Book 
Association, 1500 Race street, Philadelphia. 


*.* An All-day Temperance Conference, 
under the care of the Committee on Philan- 
thropic Labor within Concord Quarter, will be 
held in Newtown Friends’ meeting-house, on 
Fifth-day, Eighth month 15, 1895, at 10.30 
a.m. Friends provide their own lunch. All 
are cordially invited. On behalf of Committee, 

Amy W. Hickman, Clerk. 


*,* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following additional con- 
| tributions to the Children’s Country Week Asso- 
| ciation : 
A. E. B., 


| 
| 


2.8, 
wor oe 
. 1 os Rls 


$1600 


Previously Acknowledged, 93-00 


Amount, $109.00 
Joun ComLy, Superintendent. 
Eighth month 5. 
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*,* In last issue acknowledgment for Colored 


Home, Oxford, N. C., should be John Glover, 
Haddonfield, N. J., $5.00. 
*,* Quarterly meetings in Eighth month oc- 
cur as follows : 
. Stanford, Ghent, N. Y. 
10. Salem, Salem, ‘hio. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 
. Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 
. Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
. Pelham H. Y. M., Sparta, Ont. 

*,* Circular meetings in Eighth month occur 
as follows: 

11. Harveysburg, O., 3.30 p. m. 

18. East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 
Gunpowder, Md., Old house, 10 a. m. 
Constantia, N. Y. 

Warrington Q. M., Menallen, Pa. 
Ohio Y. M., Salem, Ohio. 

Burlington Q. M., Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Southern, Easton, Md. 

Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
Bucks, Falls, Pa. 

Nottingham, East Nottingham, Md. 


26. 


37. 
28. 


29. 
30. 


*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee have made the following ap- 
pointments : 

An appointed meeting at Haverford, Eighth 
month 18, at 3 o’clock. 

Isaac H. HILLBorN, Clerk. 


*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of New York Yearly Meeting : 
EIGHTH MONTH : 

II. Pittstown. 
18. Bethpage. 
25. Neversink. 

It is urgently requested that Friends, esfe- 
cially members of the Committee, make an earn- 
est effort to attend these meetings, and all who 
expect to do so, please notify the clerk as soon 
as possible. He will reply to all inquiries in 
reference to trains, etc. 

JoserpH T. McDowELtL, Clerk. 
116 W. 13th St., New York. 

*.* The Indulged Meeting at Cape May 
Point, N. J., will be resumed at the Cottage of 
Thomas T. Hilliard, on First-day, Seventh 
month 7, at 10.30 a.m. The company of 
Friends and others is invited. 


*,* An Indulged Meeting, under the care of 
Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting, will be held dur- 
ing the summer, at 4 o’olock p. m., on First- 
days, at Whittier Memorial Hall, Educational 
Square, Asbury Park, N. J. 

The enna of Friends desired. 


SILVER TRO 
eC TROON 
Se 


Surprisingly 


WITHOUT 


Scratching 


Sample sent if you say so. 
Box post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. It's sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Pa 











«oS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 285 


Undertaker & Embalmer | 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
| CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


en Attended To. 
(first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace 


1125 mhead ‘Buses 


&. R. RicHAaRDs, 
1917 Grats Avenue. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE, 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 





For Sale 6 y Grocers. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 
233 N. Second St. 


Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William 4 Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO. 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 





VEATS, TRADE MARK 


CAVE 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN ios OBTA B 4 PATENT ? Fors 
honest opinion, write te 
UNN ‘<Co. co who hi have had nearly fifty years’ 
ence in the patent business. mmunica- 
tions strictly confidential A Handbook of In- 
formation Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
oa oe and scientific books omnes free. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
tbs ave notice in the Scientific American, and 
jus are brought widely before the public with- 
a Fecdiae 2 1 a a T hs nid 
wee! e as 
largest growlation tion < an scientific wo 
world, $3 aioe. > 
aiding Baltion, mc 
fifa pia ery Dum) 
lates, in colors, and 
houses, with ——— enabling 


ioe eae ddress 
MUNN & CO. NEW irw YORE, 361 Broapway 


Philadelphia, Pa. | 


+ 


Don’t ask your dealer what 
chimney to get for your burner 
or lamp. The “Index to 
Chimneys’ tells. It is equally 
useful to you and to him. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl-glass and _pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 





Beniamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
|33 N. Second Sty Philadelphia, Pa. 


a. Se 


THE BEST SHOES nO CHILDREN 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


DUTCHER, 


47 N. 18th 8&t. (below Arch). Always Reliable. 


REMOVAL 
CHAS. B. EDWARDS & C@., 


{B. Dorsey & Sons. 
Formerly of) Paywigr & EDWARDS, 


The only wary iving member left of the old, reliable 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & Sons. 


CHINA and GLASSWARE 
Removed to 1024 Market St. 


7“ Trades of goods always at lowest market prices 
SPECIALTY—Decorated China and Silverware 
tema to Parties, Weddings, etc. Established 1815. 





NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In ens, In Underwear 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 

In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
Handkerchiefs, In ‘s 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In Rugs Mats, in In C 

- ae in Upho 

ae Undiawenn etc., > 


| our assortments are unsurpass- 
‘ed and prices most moderate. 

The Marr Orper Depart- 
|MENT is better equipped than 
'ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 





STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
PhiJdelphia. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


~ S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3961 HAVERFORD AVENUF, (near 40th Street and Lan- 


caster Avenue). 


2421 N. COLLEGE AVENUE, (near 25th Sreeet and 
Girard Avenue) 


Money to loan on < ypapestion handled 
and rents and other collections made in all parts of 
the city. 


Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 


6 per cent. free of tax. 
Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Oapital subscribed), . . - $500 00 
Oapital a) j bt le 220,000.00 


: 00 
Dndivided Profits,. ... 10492; 06 


ye ge ig Titles to Real 
done. Loans 


a Dpeoted Collatecnl. Savery 
and others. The Com- 
pany aso acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trastee 
Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wate, pat Cao. 
JoszrH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
Rogpert Morris Ear y, Sec’y and Trea 
Ws. B. Lang, 7ith and Trust Officer 





Hood Gilpin. 


THE SPRING’S THE THING 
makes THE EGAN TRUSS 


z makes 
eo helpful. A constant and unerring 

commas that re 
viaces, reliev esd CURES RUPTURE 

No other like it. A painless_and permanent 
remedy for all eases of rupture. Fally Guaran- 
teed. Ys of testimonials and physicians endorse- 
ments c sed by the government for pensioners. 


Write THE ECAN Neuss co. 
85 Heron &t., RBOR, MICH. 


| Executive Commitice: Wm H. Bosley 








THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Stein: Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GeneraL Trust and Banxrxe Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTRE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—ReckIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., etc, 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non -residents, ete., etc. 


Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 


enry © Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


President, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. 


Francis A. “White, Math. C Cc. 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000 


ve aoe R AR D SURPLUS, 9'000,000 
“mmm «€=8—T RUST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Ruccutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on aan ae teen, 
Cares for Real Estates. 


¢ OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM WN. ELY, Treasurer. 

WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Troma, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicites. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIB, 
JOHN A. BROWN Jn., 
BERJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 


HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE a 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesreaBLe Forms of Lirz and Exnpowment INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is Porety Murua; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIONS and 
a Sugpius of over Tarez Mittions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 3. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYL 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, ae PA Pe 

registe mture Bonds at par, due in eight years, butt ; 
the Company's option ane five a wie tatovent at five oir ent. per denen (free of 3.2% 
able semi aunually, This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

. DIRECTORS 

N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, 'r., John * 
David Scull, Isaac H. Crothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howa 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen 5 
Joseph E Gillinghaw, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuan 


Phillip C. Garrett, 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Company. 
President, “Ae R. oes Vice President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8S. ene of Insurance De ment, JOSEPH ASHBROOK : Trust Officer, 

ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


DON'T CAN J AND PRESERVE" 


your fruits and vegetables by the old method. The roaring 
ing kettle, the drudgery, the hours of to 


the stew- 
\-have had theirday. “Use the 


CANNER 
___,; turns the work to pleasure. 
rculars. 


.y 1101 RACE ST., Philadelphia. 


by Mrs S. T. Rorer given with every Canner sold. 


JACKSON VENTILATING GRATES 


will each heat an entire residence up to freezing 
weather. Sefid for Catalogue No. 6. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & am 50 BEEKMAN STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


ore 


_ Q.17 64 





